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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION was founded in 1877, and in 1898 received a Royal Charter 
in recognition of the value of its public work. The membership of the Association is not confined 
to Librarians. Its main objects are to unite all persons engaged or interested in Library Ad- 
ministration or in Bibliographical Research. For this purpose it has instituted classes in 
Librarianship and Bibliography, holds examinations in the above subjects, and issues certificates 
which are now recognized as essential qualifications for appointments as Library Assistants or 
Librarians. The annual subscription is one guinea, in return for which the Member receives the 
monthly organ of the Association, is entitled to the free use of the lending library maintained by 
the Association, and to attend its monthly and annual meetings. For membership forms apply to 
Mrs. REILLy, 
Whitcombe House, Whitcombe Street, 
Pall Mall East, S.W. 


CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY } NUMBER, 1907. 

BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. By Arnotp G. Burt. 

BOOK-SELECTION COMMITTEES FOR JUVENILE LITERATURE IN 
GERMANY. By Miss Isase_ CHADBURN. 

THE STANDARD OF FICTION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. By ErnesrA. Baxsr. 

THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ABERDEEN. By P. J. AnpExson. 

PROFESSIONAL PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

REVIEWS. 

NOTES AND NEWS: BENEFACTIONS. NEW BUILDINGS AND EX- 
TENSIONS. MISCELLANEOUS. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

OBITUARY. 

RECENT LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: PROCEEDINGS AND OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
DECEMBER MEETING. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 





ELLIS 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, Prints, 
and Autographs 
RECENT CATALOGUES. 
Catalogue (No. 113) of Rare Books, including TOPOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, etc. 
Catalogue (No. 12) of Rare PORTRAITS. 
Catalogue (Nos. VII-VIII) of Books, Autographs, and Portraits relating to 
Music and MusICcIANs. 
Catalogue of British and American BOOKPLATES from the Franks Collection. 
Bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


29, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 


A Notable Discovery by Mr, Robert Mond 
ARAMAIC PAPYRI: Discovered at Assuan 


Edited by Prof. A. H. Sayce, with the assistance of A. E. Cow.zy; and with Appendices 
by W. Spimcetserc and Seymour pg Riccr. Double crown folio, in portfolio. 1 Guinea net. 

Contents—General and Grammatical Introductions. Appendix I1.—Explanation of Egyptian 
Names. Appendix I1.—Bibliography—Translation of the Text, with Commentary—Index of 
Proper Names—Glossary—Texts—Facsimiles. 

A complete Catalogue of Publications will be forwarded on application. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


THE LIBRARY OF RICHARD SMITH. 


Se eee ICHARD SMITH the colleétor, the 
ps 4 Ri) descendant of a succession of Richard 
ys) Smiths, was the son of a clergyman of 


e : Qs <a 
\es AK “Ss Abingdon and his wife Martha Day- 


RAS E N) rell of Lillingston Dayrell in Bucking- 
hamshire. ™He was born in 1590, and educated 
partly at Oxford, but, leaving without a degree, 
was apprenticed to the law. He succeeded well in 
his business, becoming Secondary of the Poultry 


Compter, a position worth {'700 a year. In 1655, 
on the death of his son, to whom he had intended 
to resign his position, he sold it and retired into 
private life. 

Always of a studious disposition, he spent the 
main portion of his time in reading and adding to 
his collection. As the preface to the catalogue puts 
it: ‘He lived to a very great Age, and spent a good 
part of it almost intirely in the search of Books: 
Being as constantly known every day to walk his 
Rounds through the Shops, as he sat down to 
Meals.” ‘ He lived in times which ministred pe- 
culiar opportunities of meeting with books that are 
not every day brought into publick light; and few 
eminent Libraries were bought, where he had not 
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the Liberty to pick and choose.’ The ‘ peculiar 
opportunities’ may well refer to the Civil Wars 
which no doubt caused the dispersal of numerous 
libraries, and when the rarest and scarcest books 
hardly reached the average of a shilling each, a 
man with {£700 a year was in a good position to 
form a fine library. 

Smith died on 26th March, 1675, and bequeathed 
his library, with other property, to his eldest 
daughter, Martha Hacker. As usual when a woman 
inherits a library, her first objeét was to sell it. The 
importance of the colleétion was well known, and 
it appears that efforts were made to raise sufficient 
money by subscription to purchase it for use as a 
public library, but unfortunately this scheme fell 
through for want of support. The collection was 
then sold to Richard Chiswell, a bookseller living 
at the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
who determined to dispose of it by auction. The 
catalogue was prepared, an interesting short preface, 
written by a friend of Smith, was added, pointing out 
that the whole colleétion ‘ is so considerable that it 
is commonly known, that the most learned men in 
these parts, and those who have the best libraries 
of their own, were wont frequently to have recourse 
to THIS, for things not to be had elsewhere.” On 
Monday, 15th May, 1682, at the Swan in Bartho- 
lomew’s Close, began the twenty-four days’ sale of 
the ‘So much Celebrated, so often Desired, so long 
Expected Library.’ 

A short description of the catalogue itself will 
not be out of place, for every description I have 
seen has been quite inaccurate and misleading. In 
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the first place the numbers of the pages are entirely 
wrong. Though the complete book has only 212 
pages, it ends on page 374, and some way before the 
end had reached page 395. Page 224 is followed 
by page 353, which may account for something. 

The catalogue is divided into five seétions: I. 
Theology; II. History and Languages; III. Medi- 
cine; IV. English Books; V. English Roman 
Catholick, Traéts, Pamphlets and Manuscripts. 
Now it is clear that the printing of each se¢ction 
was begun simultaneously, and as it was impossible 
to calculate exactly how far each section would 
extend, the numbering of each began with a num- 
ber which the previous section could not possibly 
reach, It works out thus: 

Seétion I. 20 leaves, contains four senha 
pages, and pages 1-36. 

Section II. 26 leaves, contains pages 89-140 
(misprinted 136). 

Section III. 8 leaves, contains pages 181-196. 

Section IV. 26 leaves, contains pages 173 (mis- 
printed 273)-224. 

Section V. 26 leaves, contains pages 353-395, 
followed by pages 366-374. 

The signatures, however, are quite correct. The 
book is printed by half sheets, and only two leaves 
go to each signature. A new series begins with 
each section, thus: 

Section I. 20 leaves, A-K?. 
II. 26 ,, Aa-Nn?. 
Ill. 8 ,,  Aaa-Ddd?. 
IV. 26 ,, Aaaa-Nnnn’*. 


V. 26 4, #Aaaaa-Nnnnn’. 
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Apart from the great inaccuracy of the pagina- 
tion, the volume is very carefully printed, and in 
the case of many of the rarer books the name of 
the printer is added to the name of the place. 

The auétioneer’s own copy of the catalogue, with 
each leaf mounted and containing all the prices and 
purchasers’ names, was at one time in the collection 
of Dr. Lort, and later in that of Mr. Bindley. At 
present it is in the possession of Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch, who very kindly allowed me to examine 
it, and to extract from it some particulars as to the 
prices and purchasers of some of the rarer early 
books. 

Part of Smith’s original manuscript catalogue is 
in the Bodleian, and has the following inscription 
in Thomas Baker’s handwriting: ‘“ M* Smith’s 
Catalogue. This I had from our worthy friend 
Mr’ Bagford, who (if I well remember) told me it 
was in M’* Smith’s own hand, and I send it you to 
help to compleat your collection of M* Bagford’s 
Papers. The other part of the Catalogue was in 
the hands of the late Bp. of Ely (Fleetwood) which 
he once gave me an expectation of, but either re- 
pented or forgot. It is more perfect than the 
printed copy, which in several particulars may be 
corrected from it, as you will find by comparing 
the MS. with the Print.’ Below this in Hearne’s 
hand: ‘Suum cuig3 Tho. Hearne Martii. 2° 1726- 7: 
Ex dono amici doétiss Thomae Rakeri. S. T. B. é 
Coll. D. Joannis Evang. Cantabr.’ 

The portion which belonged to Bishop Fleet- 
wood came later into Heber’s possession, and then 
into Dr. Routh’s, whose manuscripts were sold by 
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auction in 1855. It is probably this catalogue 
which was advertised in Thomas Thorpe’s Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts for 1836. Though Baker 
speaks of the MS. catalogue as being more correct 
than the printed, I did not find on comparison that 
there was much difference. The manuscript is, 
however, interesting as mentioning some books 
which Smith afterwards parted with. 

Though Smith seems to have been a diligent 
student and annotator of his books, he never made 
his appearance in print as an author. He wrote 
‘A letter to Dr. Henry Hammond concerning the 
Sence of that Article in the Creed, He descended 
into Hell,’ written in 1659 and printed with Ham- 
mond’s reply in 1684. 

Smith is now best known from his ‘ Obituary,’ 
which was reprinted in full and edited by Sir Henry 
Ellis for the Camden Society in 1849. The book 
professes to give the dates of death or burial of 
‘all such persons as he knew in their life, extend- 
ing from A.D. 1627 to a.p. 1674.’ The book is of 
value in giving exact dates of some deaths which 
could not otherwise be accurately ascertained, but 
there is no doubt there are a certain number of 
startling omissions. If there is one person above 
all others whose name we should expect to find 
mentioned in this register it would be Humphrey 
Dyson. 

The majority of the rare books in Smith’s col- 
lection were obtained from the library of Humphrey 
Dyson, ‘a person,’ says Hearne, ‘ of a very strange, 
prying and inquisitive genius in the matter of 
books, as may appear from many libraries; there 
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being books, chiefly in old English, almost in every 
library, that have belonged to him with his name 
upon them.’ 

Dyson was by profession a notary public who 
flourished at the end of the sixteenth and during 
the first thirty years of the seventeenth centuries. 
He seems to have been especially interested in the 
political and religious history of England during the 
sixteenth century, and collected very large quantities 
of books bearing on the subject, especially the con- 
troversial books occasioned by the Reformation, 
the successive varieties of service books, and pro- 
clamations. Of this portion of his collection he 
compiled a careful catalogue, dividing the books 
relating to temporal matters from those dealing 
with ecclesiastical. Both were arranged under 
their years according to publication in little note- 
books, each note-book containing the books of a 
reign. The six books which are known comprise 
the reigns from Henry VII to Charles I. The 
entries are very carefully made, and are remarkable 
for their fullness, printer, place, and size being al- 
ways carefully noted, as well as the price paid for 
each book. This represents, however, only part of 
his library, for other books in general literature 
with his signature are often found, which do not 
occur in this catalogue. How these books passed 
from Dyson to Smith is not clear. It has been as- 
serted that they were inherited, but this, I think, 
is not possible, as Dyson had many books which 
did not pass to Smith. In Dyson’s manuscript list 
referred to above at least half the entries have R. S. 
written opposite them, and occur again in Smith’s 
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catalogue, while other rare books without these 
initials are not found there. It looks almost as 
though Smith had been allowed to have a first pick 
through the library when it was offered for sale, 
and had purchased everything that suited him. It is 
curious that in Smith’s ‘ Obituary ’ there is no men- 
tion of Humphrey Dyson’s death, though his son 
Thomas’s is entered in 1634. The ‘ Obituary’ pro- 
fesses to mention all Smith’s friends and acquaint- 
ances from the year 1628 onwards, and it is clear 
from a will preserved among the records of the 
Court of Husting that Humphrey Dyson was still 
alive in 1630. 

One point which prevents our forming an exact 
and accurate opinion of the size and importance of 
Smith’s library is that Richard Chiswell, the book- 
seller who put up the collection to auction added a 
number of books to it. Some can be easily iden- 
tified, having {been published after 1675, the date 
of Smith’s death. As regards the rest I should rather 
doubt whether much of the theology and medical 
section was really Smith’s collection, though the 
theological portion may have come to him by in- 
heritance from his father who was a clergyman. 
Smith’s own taste was certainly for historical books 
and especially for those dealing with the Reforma- 
tion and ecclesiastical matters in England, and it is 
difficult to see what interest he could have in 
modern medical treatises. 

A disappointing feature in this as in other early 
sale catalogues is the absence of the real purchaser's 
names. No doubt the long and inconvenient hours 
of sale had a good deal to do with this, and import- 
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ant people such as Mr. Pepys or Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, who we know were large buyers, could not 
have attended personally. Nor do they appear to 
have had fixed agents, for books which went to 
Pepys are entered to various buyers, and it is not 
even possible to be sure whether Pepys sent com- 
missions or merely picked up the books afterwards 
from the shops of the booksellers who had bought 
at the sale itself. . 

About the time of the West and Ratcliffe sales, 
the custom grew up of colleétors either bidding in 
person or letting their agents give their name for 
the lots which they purchased, and thus the priced 
catalogues between 1750 and about 1825 enable us 
to trace books with some facility. 

Among the few known collectors whose names 
are found in Smith’s catalogue are Dr. Bernard, 
Lord Peterborough, and Narcissus Luttrell. 

The first portion of the library, consisting of 
theology and ecclesiastical history, contained 1,794 
lots and its sale lasted from Monday morning, 1 5th 
May, to the following Friday afternoon. Apart 
from the service books this portion contains little 
of interest. There are some half dozen fifteenth- 
century books, all late. Besides these the two most 
important lots, each costing eleven shillings, and 
both bought by Mr. Pullein (a discerning buyer) 
were Eliot’s Indian Bible of 1663 and the poem by 
Petrus Carmelianus about the marriage of Mary, 
daughter of Henry VII, printed by Pynson about 
1510, on vellum. This is perhaps the copy now in 
the British Museum. 

In liturgical books of English uses the library 
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was remarkably rich, and I think that almost all 
the books of this class had been obtained from 
Dyson's collection. Taking those mentioned among 
the bound books only (and there were probably 
many more among the unbound in bundles) the 
number rises to eighty. This is not such a large 
collection as that of Richard Gough, bequeathed 
to the Bodleian, which numbered over one hundred, 
but the two collections show curious differences not 
easily explained. Gough had thirty Missals of Salis- 
bury and four of York use, Smith had but one of 
each; Gough had eighteen Breviaries of Salisbury, 
two of York, and one of Hereford, while Smith had 
only two of Salisbury and one of Hereford. But 
where Gough had twenty-four Books of Hours and 
Primers, Smith had at least fifty. 

The two colleétors looked at things from differ- 
ent points of view. Gough classed his liturgies 
under Topography as illustrating the services in 
different dioceses. Dyson, on the other hand, col- 
leéted his service books to show the history of the 
relations between the temporal and spiritual powers 
which can be traced very markedly by the success- 
ive variations of the Primer, while other service 
books remained practically unchanged. 

Among Smith’s service books was one of very 
particular rarity, the Hereford Breviary of 1505. 
Only three are known, none being complete. 
Smith’s copy is probably the one now in Worcester 
Cathedral Library, for Bishop Stillingfleet, who 
was a benefactor to that library, was a large pur- 
chaser at the Smith sale. It is true that the printed 
part of Stillingfleet’s library was purchased entire 
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by Narcissus Marsh and transferred to Dublin, but 
certain books appear to have remained at Worcester. 
Other rare books were the York Manual of 1509 
and Missal of 1530; the great Sarum ‘ Legenda’ of 
1518; the Psalter printed by Faques in 1504 and 
the ‘ Psalteri'um cum Hymnis’ of 1506 and 1516. 
There was an ‘ Expositio Hymnorum et Sequenti- 
arum’ of 1509, of which the only known copy is 
now in the Bodleian, and a Sarum ‘ Hymni cum 
notis’ printed at Antwerp in 1541. The Sarum 
Horae run in an almost unbroken series from the 
Paris edition of 1497, and the W. de Worde of 
1502 down to the last Marian issues, and there is 
one York Horae of 1517. There isa ‘ Directorium 
Sacerdotum’ printed by Pynson in 1503, probably 
the same as that now in the Pepysian Library, and 
the ‘ Martiloge’ of 1526. 

The second portion of the sale consisted of ‘ Libri 
Historici Philologici,’ etc. There were 2,491 lots, 
and their disposal took from Monday morning, 
22nd May, to Wednesday afternoon, 31st May, 
eight days in ali. In this division were a very large 
number of scarce books, and the seleétion seems to 
have been made with great care. The Breydenbach 
of 1486, and the ‘Nuremberg Chronicle,’ 1493, 
broughtnineteen and fifteen shillings, the‘ Itineraries’ 
of J. de Hese and Ludovicus de Suchen realized 
together ten shillings and two pence. A set of De 
Bry, bound in six volumes, brought five guineas, 
and the 1476 and 1481 editions of the ‘ Fasciculus 
Temporum’ were sold respectively for one and 
four pence, and three and two pence. 

The English books in this series begin with a 
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magnificent four pounds two and sixpence for a 
copy of Capgrave’s ‘Nova Legenda Angliae,’ 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1516, but the 
prices sink rapidly to a more unostentatious level, 
the only interesting book bringing over a pound 
being Parker’s ‘De Antiquitate Britannicae Ec- 
clesiae,’ of which there were two copies, the best 
being knocked down at two pounds one shilling. 
After this the prices are paltry. Dr. Kettleby buys 
for one shilling and eight pence the ‘ Laurentius 
de Saona’ of 1480, the first dated book printed at 
St. Alban’s. The ‘Promptorius Puerorum,’ Pyn- 
son, 1499, costs one and three pence. For four 
pence Dr. Bernard bought Tonstall’s ‘ De arte sup- 
putandi,’ Pynson, 1522, and the same price pro- 


cured ‘ Mr. Hurst,’ that delightful little volume of 


grammars including the unique Colets and Lilys 
printed by Pepwell, which is now in the Pepysian 
Library at Cambridge. Stanbridges and Whitin- 
tons, even when several are bound in a volume, go 
for two pence, and Linacre’s ‘ Rudimenta Gram- 
matices’ sinks to one penny. Such a state of things 
reminds us of the happy land of the old burlesque 
‘where bonnets are sold at a penny apiece, and 
gloves at a shilling a pound.’ On the other hand, 
as a contrast to these prices, a set of the Elzevir 
‘ Respublicae,’ if forty-eight volumes form a set, 
found a foolish purchaser at five guineas. 

The medical books, 606 lots, were sold on Thurs- 
day and Friday, 1st and 2nd June, but they contain 
little of interest to the bibliographer. 

The fourth part of the library, and to us the 
most interesting, consisted of the ‘ English Books.’ 
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There were 2,580 lots, but the books seem to have 
sold much more quickly than in the earlier por- 
tions, for they were disposed of in rather less than 
six days from Wednesday, 7th June, to Wednes- 
day, 14th June, the average sale being 451 lots a 
day. The most important books were the Caxtons, 
of which there were nine. ‘The Knight of the 
Toure’ (5s.) and ‘ The History of Jason’ (5s. 1d.), 
went to Dr. Bernard; the ‘ Mirror of the World’ 
(5s.) to Mr. Morgan; ‘ The Book of Good Man- 
ners’ (2s. tod.) to Mr. Darby. This is probably 
the copy now in the Royal Library, Copenhagen. 
The ‘ Cato’ (45. 2d.) also fell to Mr. Darby. The 
Virgil’s ‘ Eneydos’ (3s.) went to Mr. Millington, 
The ‘Game of Chess,’ probably the copy now at 
Cambridge, was bought by Millington the book- 
seller for three shillings. The ‘Godfrey of Bul- 
loigne’ (18s.) was bought by the Earl of Peter- 
borough. It is an interesting copy, having belonged 
to Edward the fourth. It passed through the col- 
leétions of Dr. Vincent and the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, and is now in Colonel Holford’s library at 
Dorchester House. The ‘Pilgrimage of the Soul’ 
was bound up with the ‘ Chastising of God’s Child- 
ren,’ printed by W. de Worde, and the ‘ Rule of 
St. Benet,’ Pynson, 1516. 

Of books printed by De Worde in the fifteenth 
century there are also the ‘ Vitas Patrum’ of 1495, 
the ‘ Chronicles of England’ of 1498, the ‘ Book of 
St. Alban’s,’ 1496, and the very rare ‘ Spousage of a 
virgin to Christ,’ which brought one shilling and 
two pence. It was apparently perfect, and the only 
perfe& copy now known is in the library of Bam- 
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burgh Castle. Among later De Wordes were the 
‘Ordinary of Christian men,’ ‘ Fisher on the Peni- 
tential Psalms,’ 1509, ‘ The Flower of Command- 
ments of God,’ the ‘Golden Legend’ of 1527, and 
Whitford’s ‘Pype or Tonne of Perfeétion,’ 1532. 
The only copy at present known of this book is in 
Mr. Huth’s colleétion. Of Pynson’s fifteenth- 
century press there is only an imperfect ‘ Hsop.’ He 
printed two editions in the fifteenth century, each 
known from a single imperfect copy, one in a 
private library, and one in the British Museum. 
There was also a copy of ‘ Froissart’s Chronicles,’ 
which realized ten shillings. The Bibles and 
Prayer-books, which were classed in this section in 
place of under Theology, brought good prices. The 
March prayer-book of 1549 bringing thirty-five, 
and the June prayer-book twenty-five shillings. The 
Coverdale Bible, 1535, described as ‘very fair,’ 
brought just over a pound. 

One entry among the quarto books is puzzling: 
‘Holt, Master to Sir Th. More, his Acci. & Gram. 
Ant.’ I can only conjecture that this refers to the 
edition of Holt’s ‘Lac puerorum,’ printed at Ant- 
werp by Adrian van Berghen, which is now only 
known from fragments. The purchaser, at two 
pence, was Narcissus Luttrell. Another book, en- 
tered as W. Harrington’s ‘Form of Contracting 
Matrimony,’ etc., dedicated to Polydore Virgil, 
printed by Robert Redman, 1528, is interesting, as 
no copy has at present been traced. It is mentioned 
by many bibliographers, but none quote an ex- 
ample. Smith’s copy was bought by ‘ Mr. Patrick,’ 


the purchaser of many of the books which went 
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with Stillingfleet’s library to Marsh’s library at 
Dublin. Now in the catalogue of Marsh’s library 
there is entered a copy of this book, dated 1528, 
but on asking to see it I found that it was one 
among many rare books that had been stolen. A 
copy at Bamburgh Castle may belong to this edition. 
An edition without date was printed by J. Rastell, 
and of this also Smith possessed a copy. There are 
also copies of the three folios printed by Peter Tre- 
veris, ‘The Book of Distillacion, 1525, ‘The 
Herbal,’ 1526, and the ‘ Polycronicon’ of 1527, 
printed for John Reynes. 

Amongst the smaller books is the following: 
‘Ortulus Animae, the Garden of the Soul, or the 
English Primer in 16°, 1530.’ This is undoubtedly 
the book referred to in the proclamation against 
heretical books issued in 1530 as ‘ Hortulus anime 
in English.’ The proclamation was efficacious, for 
no copy is now known to exist, though this entry 
is evidence of one having escaped. A Latin Sarum 
Horae, with the title, ‘ Hortulus Anime,’ is men- 
tioned by Hoskins in his book on the Sarum and 
York Horae, and the unique imperfect copy which 
is at Lambeth is ascribed to the year 1528. The 
copy of Berthelet’s ‘ New Additions’ of 1531, which 
sold here for two shillings and three pence, was 
Dyson’s copy, and had cost him one shilling; it is 
now in Marsh’s Library, Dublin. This library has 
also an imperfe& copy of the ‘ Mirror of our Lady,’ 
printed by R. Fawkes in 1530, which belonged to 
Dyson, though it is not the copy which occurred 
in this sale. One book in this se¢tion is noteworthy 
for the very high price it produced. This is 
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‘ Hollingshed’s Chronicle of Engl. with the Addi. 
of many sheets, that were Castrated (being not 
thought fit, and so not allowed to be printed in 
the second impression), in 2 vols., 1587.’ This 
was sold for seven pounds, the highest price in the 
sale. 

A small group of 146 lots sold on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, 14th June, comprises the Roman 
Catholic English books and most of these are of 
great rarity. Some thirty lots consist of service 
books which have been noticed before. Lot 22 
contains two books printed by W. de Worde, the 
‘Scala Perfeétionis’ of 1519 and the undated 
‘Margery Kempe of Lynn’ of which only two 
copies are known, in the Cambridge University 
Library and Exeter College, Oxford. These are 
followed by the two volumes of the ‘ Rule of St. 
Augustine’ in English and Latin, W. de Worde, 
1527, which had cost Dyson one shilling and now 
realized the same amount. The next lot is a 
puzzling one, it is entered thus: 

25. Miracles of the blood in Hayles in verse, 
with consider, Remarks of R.S. MSS with 
other Reliques Printed by Richard Pynson. 
A Treatise of the Duty of Fasting on 
Wednesdays. W.de W. Foundation of our 
Lady’s Chappel at Walsingham. H. Pepwell. 

The ‘ Miracles of Christ’s blood ’ in Hales is men- 
tioned under Pynson by Herbert, who obtained the 
title from Baker’s interleaved copy of Maunsell’s 
Catalogue (now in U. L. C.). No copy is at pre- 
sent known, and Baker may have copied from this 
entry. 
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Of the second book, printed by De Worde in 
the fifteenth century, but one copy is now known, 
preserved in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 

Of the ‘ Foundation of the Chapel at Walsing- 
ham’ only one example is known, also preserved 
in the same colleétion, but it is printed by Pynson, 
and not by Pepwell. Now this supposititious edition 
of Pepwell’s was entered under his name by sub- 
sequent bibliographers on the strength, I suppose, of 
Smith’s catalogue, but the curious point is that 
Hartshorne in his book on Cambridge Libraries, 
where he describes several of the rarities in the 
Pepysian ‘de visu,’ ascribes this book, which is indis- 
putably by Pynson, and has his device, to Pepwell. 

The next lot in the catalogue is again a unique 
fifteenth-century Wynkynde Worde: ‘The Miracles 
of our Blessed Lady.’ This was bought for one 
shilling and three pence by a Mr. Lodwick, and, 
passing later through the Harleian, West, and Rat- 
cliffe sales, was purchased by Dr. Hunter, and is 
now in the Hunterian Library, Glasgow. 

W. de Worde’s ‘ Liber Festivalis,’ of 1508, follows 
this. It was Dyson’s copy, and now brought two 
shillings. The next book, the ‘Three Kings of 
Coleyne,’ by the same printer, 1526, also realized 
two shillings. Of this but one copy is at present 
known, that in the splendid library at Britwell. 

Lot 50 contained eleven tracts in one volume, 
with one exception all of the seventeenth century 
and of little interest. But the eleventh is the first 
English edition of ‘ Nicodemus’ Gospel,’ a unique 
book, printed in 1507 by Julyan Notary, and illus- 
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trated with woodcuts and criblée engravings. This 
lot was bought for four shillings and eight pence 
by ‘ Patrick ’ and now fitly reposes under the shadow 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Archbishop Marsh’s 
library, Dublin. 

Another lot bought by Patrick and also in 
Marsh’s library is a volume containing, amongst 
others, the ‘ Oration to Henry,’ by Peter Gryphus, 
printed by Pynson in 1509 and perhaps the earliest 
English book in Roman type, and two of the early 
Cambridge books, the ‘Henrici Bulloci Oratio,’ 
the first book printed there, of which three other 
copies are known, and the ‘ Papyrii Gemini Eleatis 
Hermathena,’ the last of the early Cambridge 
books, of which six other copies are known. In 
this section of the catalogue were a large number 
of service books which have been mentioned earlier. 

The whole of Thursday, 15th June, was devoted 
to selling 221 lots of bound volumes of traéts and 
pamphlets. The descriptions are very meagre, but 
it is easy to identify many rare early books. There 
are several printed by W. de Worde and Pynson, in- 
cluding several relating to the affairs of Henry VIII. 
One volume contains a number of early printed Low 
Country books: ‘ Cordiale de quattuor novissimis,’ 
1482, ‘ Traétatus de arte loquendi et tacendi,’ 1484, 
‘Historia septem sapientum Romae, cum figuris,’ 
and several others. The first, a most rare book, was 
printed at Delf by Jakob van der Meer; the second, 
equally rare, at Antwerp, by Gerard Leeu. Among 
the o¢tavo volumes are many relating to the Re- 
formation, Wicliffe’s ‘ Wicket,’ ‘Tindale on the 
Sacraments,’ ‘A preservative against desperation,” 
VIII. K 
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*Q. Katherine’s Devout meditations and prayers.’ 
One volume contained the ‘ Life of Hildebrand,’ 
1534. (W. de Worde), ‘ Treatise against the mutter- 
ing of some papists in corners,’ 1534, and ‘A mustre 
of schismatical bishops.’ The last two books had 
belonged to Dyson, who had paid half-a-crown for 
the two, but now, bound up with the ‘ Hildebrand,’ 
the whole volume only brought one shilling and 
two pence. The prices paid by Dyson for his books 
and the prices they realized at this sale, though often 
varying, average on the whole about the same. 

The last two days of the sale were occupied with 
‘Bundles of Stitched books and Pamphlets’ and 
‘Manuscripts.’ It is probable that most of the 
rarities of the library were among the stitched 
books, but the cataloguing is here very meagre. In 
each bundle the title of three or four will be given, 
the remainder summed up as ‘ with twenty others.’ 
Smith’s collection was, we know, remarkably rich 
in the little sixteenth-century volumes and pamph- 
lets relating to the Reformation, and most of such 
books would occur in this seétion. 

In one bundle of folios, thirteen in all, and which 
brought two shillings and eight pence, occurs one 
of the very rarest early English books, the ‘ Twelve 
merry jests of the Widow Edith,’ by Walter Smyth, 
and printed by John Rastell in 1525. It was bought 
by a Mr. Collett, and was afterwards in the Harleian, 
West, and Ratcliffe libraries. It is now at Went- 
worth. In the same bundle was Heywood’s ‘ Par- 
doner and Frere,’ printed by William Rastell. In 
a miscellaneous bundle of Latin quartos was a copy 
of Richard Rolle of Hampole’s ‘ Explanationes in 
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Job,’ a book printed at Oxford about 1485, of which 
four copies are known. One bundle of twenty-eight 
o¢tavo books contains some printed by W.de Worde. 
One of these, the ‘ Cura Clericalis,’ is now known 
only from one copy in my own collection. This, 
when I bought it a good many years ago from 
Mr. Stillie of Edinburgh, was probably just as it 
left Smith’s sale, stitched in a cover of plain paper. 
The first entry in another miscellaneous bundle is 
‘King Henry the 8th’s Statutes and Ordinances of 
War,’ printed on parchment, London, 1512. Dyson, 
who had owned this copy, also gives the date as 
1512, but no copy is now known. Another edition 
was printed in the succeeding year by Pynson of 
which several copies exist. Another lot of some 
thirty-six contains ‘The Traduction and marriage 
of Katherine’ (Pynson, 1501), ‘The Triumph at 
Calais’ (W. de Worde for J. Gowghe, 1532), ‘ The 
Coronation of Q. Anne’ (W. de Worde for J. 
Gowghe, 1533). It is distressing to think what an 
amount of information has been lost by the want of 
a fuller catalogue of this portion, for even from the 
meagre and abbreviated titles given, there is evid- 
ence that the library contained many books which 
have now entirely disappeared. 

The manuscripts comprised 178 lots, which 
realized {62 5s. 8d., roughly seven shillings a piece. 
The highest price, £’5 15., was paid for ‘ The whole 
Parliament roll, containing the Adts of K. Richard 
the Third.’ The autograph manuscript of one of 
Bale's works brought £4. The liturgical and biblical 
manuscripts were not in request, and fetched low 
prices. The inventory of Queen Mary’s jewels was 
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bought by Lord Peterborough for four shillings and 
six pence. Fordun’s ‘Scoto-Chronicon’ went at 
seventeen shillings. ‘The Arms of Mary, Q. of 
Scotland’ brought eight shillings and two pence. 
Two copies of these arms were originally executed, 
one for Cecil and the other for Elizabeth; the one 
in this sale is probably the one which passed with 
Rawlinson’s collections into the Bodleian. 

Among the purchaser’s names are few that can 
be recognized, the most important are Lord Peter- 
borough and Narcissus Luttrell, and it may be 
useful to note here that his manuscripts ultimately 
found their way to the library of All Soul’s College, 
Oxford. Dr. Bernard and Britton, ‘ the small-coal 
man,’ each made a purchase, while Bagford is 
credited with several. One of these, which he must 
surely have bought for his own colleétion, and for 
which he paid half-a-crown, is R. Smith’s translation 
of Bosquier’s Sermon before the Company of Shoe- 
makers in France, 1614, on the Festival of St. Crispin 
and Crispiana, quarto. The other names of pur- 
chasers are unknown in the annals of bibliographers 
and probably represent small booksellers or agents. 
A copy of the ‘ Form and Order of Consecration of 
Holy Virgins’ given by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
to the monastery of nuns of St. Mary in Westminster, 
had belonged to Dyson, and was bought at this sale 
by Britton. It is now in the University Library 
at Cambridge. One lot, which would be interesting 
from a bibliographical point of view, contained some 
catalogues of libraries, and in especial, that of Dr. 
Windet, which was sold to Archbishop Sancroft, 
who left his valuable collection to Emmanuel 
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College, Cambridge. A considerable number of 


Smith’s own compositions and translations were in 
the sale, and several are now among the Sloane 
manuscripts in the British Museum. Among his 
writings is one ‘ Of the First Invention of the Art 
of Printing’ [Sloane MS. 772]. 

One MS. omitted in the printed catalogue is 
inserted in the auétioneer’s copy. This was the 
‘Chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth,’ bought by 
Dr. Bernard for four shillings and six pence. The 
sale was concluded on the evening of Monday, 19th 
June, having occupied twenty-four days, and the 
8,333 lots realized £1,414 125. 11d. It must always 
be remembered that the number of lots is a most 
misleading guide to the number of books contained 
in the sale. If the lots which occupied the main 
part of the last three days sale were multiplied by 
twenty it would probably hardly reach the total 
number of books and traéts dispersed. Three con- 
secutive ‘bundles’ contained two hundred and eighty 
Scottish traéts before 1661, a library in themselves, 
and bringing less than a pound. Many entries end 
up simply with etc., or ‘with many more.’ The 
great collections of proclamations formed by 
Humphrey Dyson went in single lots at very low 
prices. 

It is very much to be regretted that we do not 
possess fuller details of the contents of this great 
library, certainly the most important dispersed in 
the seventeenth century. 


E. Gorpon Durr. 
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WRITERS AND OFFICIAL CENSORS 
UNDER ELIZABETH AND JAMES I. 
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5 EDUCED as legal interference now is 
a Ri to a minimum, and exerted far more 
We] with a view to protection than to re- 
SUS pression, it is difficult for a modern 
) <Eey writer to estimate at its full value the 
paralysing influence of ‘authority’ in Elizabethan 
days. The law of libel still, it is true, occasionally 
entangles an unwary journalist in its meshes; but 
in the sixteenth century, when the funétion of 
government in relation to literary production was 
mainly to pounce upon possible offenders, the rare 
chance was that of the writer who succeeded in 
eluding its grip. 

The representatives of authority, so far as litera- 
ture was concerned, were four: the Privy Council 
and Court of Star Chamber, the Court of High 
Commission, the Stationers’ Company, and the City 
Corporation. 

(1) The Privy Council and Star Chamber seem in their 
action to have been practically identical. So far asitis 
possible to define their relation to each other, it may 
perhaps be said that the latter partook of the nature 
of a Committee of the Council, sitting as an open 
court and exercising judicial functions. It consisted 
of some of the most important Privy Councillors, 
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with (or without) the addition of a varying number 
of other persons, chiefly judges. In practice, at any 
rate when dealing with matters which affected the 
press, the Star Chamber seems to have been almost 
identical with the few leading members of the Privy 
Council. 

(2) The Court of High Commission was founded 
primarily as a means of exercising the authority of 
the Crown in ecclesiastical affairs. It was composed 
of clergy and lawyers, but it assumed the ancient 
powers and adopted the procedure of the regular 
ecclesiastical courts, and tended gradually to super- 
sede these. Its authority over the press arose out 
of the appointment of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London as supreme licensers for 
all printed publications. 

It does not seem possible to distinguish with any 
precision between the functions exercised in regard 
to literature by the Court of High Commission, on 
the one hand, and the Star Chamber, on the other. 
Authors and publishers were cited, now before one 
authority, now before the other. Possibly, in theory, 
it was held that political offences fell under the 
jurisdiction of the latter, and offences against religion 
and morals under that of the former; but in an age 
when religion and politics were inseparably con- 
nected, such distinétions were not easily carried out 
in practice. Cases of mere suspicion were reported 
indifferently, either to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, or to Cecil, the Lord 
High Treasurer. For instance, Harrison, Warden 
of the Stationers’ Company, reports to the Arch- 
bishop his discovery of a papistical book which he 
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suspects to be new printed.' Dr. Charles Parkins 
sends to Cecil two ‘lewd books,’ which have reached 
him from beyond sea, with the cautious remark, ‘I 
will have no books of such smell about me without 
order.’* The Star Chamber and the Court of High 
Commission often worked in concert. Where the 
latter found it difficult to secure a conviction, the 
culprit would be called before the Star Chamber for 
further examination. Conversely, cases brought 
before the Star Chamber were not infrequently sent 
to be tried by the ecclesiastical court. There was 
no constitutional check upon the action of either 
tribunal. More than once attempts were made to 
contest the legality of the Court of High Commis- 
sion and of its procedure. There was but one method 
of replying to such attacks, but it was a method well 
within the powers of an arbitrary court. Writings 
against it were suppressed. For speaking against it 
in Parliament Mr. Morrice, the author of a sup- 
pressed pamphlet, was imprisoned for some years.” 

Authority, as exercised by these bodies, was 
throughout repressive. The task of governing a 
nation distracted by religious discords and political 
intrigues, and harassed by fears for its future peace 
and prosperity was far from easy, and the most 
level-headed statesman might be pardoned for being, 
in those days, guided rather by fear than by gener- 
osity. In particular, officials responsible for the 
preservation of order must inevitably have felt sus- 


* T. Wright. ‘Elizabeth and her Times,’ vol. i, p. 493 (13th 
Nov., 1573) 

* Cal. MSS. Hatfield, p. 423. (26th Nov., 1593.) 

* J.S. Burn. ‘Courtof High Commission,’ 1865, pp. 16-17 (1592). 
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picious of the printing press. It was a newly-arisen 
force to be reckoned with, rapidly gaining strength, 
and as yet practically uncontrolled by any sense of 
responsibility. No wonder that its power for evil 
should have been most evident to a_ perpetually 
menaced government. 

At first the press was treated with the lenient 
vigilance which characterized the general policy of 
the earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign. It is true that 
in 1§59 an injunction was issued prohibiting the 
publication of any book or paper without previous 
license from appointed authorities. But it is clear 
from the records of the trade that the injunétion was 
enforced with little striétness; books continued for 
some time to be issued with no further formality 
than the payment of a fee to the Stationers’ Com- 
pany for entrance on their register. This entrance 
implied the sanétion of the officials of the Com- 
pany, but no licenser’s name was usually given. 
Gradually, however, supervision became more strict. 
We find the officials fortifying themselves, in the 
case of books of divinity, with the advice of some 
‘discreet minister’ before sanctioning. They were 
probably already beginning to recognize the trend 
of government policy towards making them re- 
sponsible for the publication of books thus recog- 
nized. They therefore adopted further the custom 
of adding, in the register, the name of the licenser. 

But it was not until 1583 that direct interference 
began. In that year Aylmer, Bishop of London, 
called upon the Stationers’ Company to report to 
him precisely the names of all the owners of print- 
ing presses, and the number possessed by each. It 
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is significant that, during the course of the enquiry, 
it was ascertained that one printer was keeping two 
presses illegally secreted in a vault.’ 

There was, at this time, ample excuse for a deter- 
mination to exercise vigilant control over the press. 
Dangerous plots were afoot, and pernicious litera- 
ture was being disseminated. The years 1581-1588 
were years of secret intrigue, marked by the dis- 
covery of plot after plot. A Jesuit mission under 
Campion and Parsons was despatched to England 
in 1581, with the definite object of encouraging 
disaffection among Roman Catholics. Loyalty was 
deliberately undermined, and the assassination of 
the Queen was advocated. In 1583 a plot was dis- 
covered just in time; in 1585 Babington’s abortive 
conspiracy was set on foot; and in 1586 all England 
was agitated by the trial, for complicity in it, of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Throughout all these in- 
trigues Jesuit pamphlets, secretly printed, played 
their part in the endeavour to mould opinion. It 
was, then, under the impulse of dangers only too 
real, that the government determined to secure 
more complete control over the productions of the 
authorized press. 

The result is seen in the Star Chamber Decree 
of 1586, by which for many years to come the 
printing press was bound. This decree striétly 
limited the number of printers, and prohibited 
all printing except within the liberties of the 
City, and in Oxford and Cambridge. No printer 
might set up a new press without direct permission; 
all presses were to be accessible to inspection; and, 
* Arber, ‘ Transcript,’ i, 248. 
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finally, all books and pamphlets issued must first 

receive the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Can- 

terbury or the Bishop of London.’ In 1595, 

under the influence of the disciplinarian Whitgift, 

the Court of High Commission reinforced these 

licensing regulations. Henceforward enactments 
. concerning the press were chiefly concerned with 
| limiting the number of master printers and of 
presses. There was one in 1615, and another in 
1637. 

The licensing of books was entrusted for the most 
part to the hands of the Church. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London were 
mainly responsible, though in some cases inferior 
Church dignitaries could and did aé& as licensers 
under their authority. No doubt the allotment of 
this funétion to ecclesiastical authorities arose natur- 
ally out of the traditional position of literature as 
the product of the labours of the ‘clerk,’ and de 
faéo under ecclesiastical control. There was, more- 
over, further justification, if needed, in the faét that 
the offences committed were mainly against religion 
(or ecclesiasticism) and morality—politics, in this 
era, being inseparably connected with religious 
questions. 

Judicial machinery was provided by the Ecclesi- 
astical Court of High Commission, already noticed. 

For particular species of books it became cus- 
tomary for obvious reasons to delegate the licensing 
to experts; thus, an eminent surgeon would license 
medical books, and the Earl Marshal books on 
heraldry. For plays the imprimatur of the Master 

* See text of the Decree. Arber, ‘ Transcript,’ ii, 807. 
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of the Revels, or his deputy, became essential. A 
political work would sometimes have to wait for the 
direét sanétion of the Secretary of State.’ Drayton’s 
‘Polyolbion’ must have incurred suspicion for some 
reason, for it seems to have needed the sanétion of 
four licensers.? 

It is, however, obvious that the task of control- 
ling the press was not limited to the supervision of 
the number of presses and the licensing of books. 
Other very important functions were the suppres- 
sion of unauthorized writings, or such as had been 
licensed without due caution, and the deteétion of 
offending utterances; nor were the powers of the 
authorities limited to the suppression of the printed 
book; in the case of disobedience to regulations, 
fine and imprisonment, sometimes even banishment 
or death, were inflicted. 

Works of theology, sermons, etc.—books most 
open to the charge of heresy—do not fall within 
the scope of the present enquiry; nor do the pamph- 
lets of the Martin Marprelate controversy in 1588- 
1590, since they were written not for profit, but 
for purely controversial ends. It is sufficient to note 
that the secret press from which they were issued 
was tracked with the utmost determination, and 
finally captured; and that, of those implicated in 
these publications, one died in prison and one was 
hanged. 

Other proofs of the activity of the authorities in 
suppressing supposed heretical writings may be 
found in the fact that for thirty-five years the 


‘ © Transcript,’ O&., 1588. 
* ¢Transcript,’ iii, 477. (7th Feb., 1611-12.) 
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Puritan Cartwright’s ‘ Confutation of the Rhemish 
Testament’ was kept from the press, in spite of 
repeated efforts to obtain permission to print it;* in 
spite, too, of its being a work undertaken with 
the encouragement of Leicester and Walsingham. 
Magdalen College was required, upon one occasion, 
in 1568, to search for ‘superstitious books,’ and 
send those found to the Ecclesiastical Court.’ Still 
more noteworthy, as evidence of ecclesiastical rig- 
our, is the suppression, in 1591, after license and 
publication, of a harmless metrical version of the 
Psalms, called a ‘Harmony of the Church,’ by 
Michael Drayton.* Selden was summoned in 1618 
before the Court of High Commission, because, in 
his learned book on ‘ Tithes,’ he was thought to 
have weakened the ecclesiastical claim of ‘ Divine 
right.” He was severely threatened and obliged to 
sign a form of regret for the publication, and the 
book was suppressed.* Nor was the adtivity of the 
authorities limited to the cognisance of published 
literature. In the Star Chamber, Sir John Yorke 
and others were indicted for permitting and seeing 
the performance of an interlude in which a priest 
was represented as victorious in argument over an 
English minister. Yorke and his wife were fined 
£1,000 each, and others of the audience £300! ® 

Political topics were even more risky. The most 
innocent allusion to current politics was tabooed by 

‘ D. N. B. ‘ Transcript,’ iv, 27-28. 

* J. S. Burn. ‘The Court of High Commission,’ 1865, p. 20. 

* Gosse. ‘ Life of Lodge,’ p. 8. 

* J. S. Burn. * The Court of High Commission,’ 1865, p. 37. 

* C. L. Scofield. ‘ A Study of the Court of the Star Chamber,’ 


1900, p. 47 (12 Jas. I). 
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a government which knew itself to be menaced by 
secret enemies on every side. This pardonable un- 
easiness explains, if it does not excuse, the policy 
which proscribed certain Irish passages in Holin- 
shed’s ‘ History of England,’ ordering that the of- 
fending pages should be cancelled and replaced 
by others (1577).' Numerous were the publica- 
tions which brought trouble upon writer and pub- 
lisher on the score of suspected politics. Parsons’ 
daring treatise on the Succession, advocating the 
claims of the Infanta (1594) is the most flagrant 
instance of interference in State questions, and it is 
not surprising that the Government took strong 
measures against it. It was high treason even to 
possess a copy of this.” But the nature of the poli- 
tical opinions expressed was not the sole ground of 
condemnation; the offence lay in publishing any 
opinions upon matters which the Crown considered 
out of the legitimate range of the subjeét’s criticism. 
Any expression of views upon current politics was 
liable to be construed as a ‘lewd libel’; and con- 
dign punishment was meted out to the author. 
Thus in 1582 a certain Vallinger (? Stephen) was 
fined £100, imprisoned, and pilloried for the au- 
thorship of certain ‘ libels’ against government and 
religion.®? And in 1599, when John Stubbes and 
the publisher Page brought out a pamphlet against 
the French marriage then apparently projected by 
the Queen, they were condemned to have the 
right hand struck off, according to the barbarous 


* D.N. B. 
* T. G. Law. ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ p. 140. 
* Burn. * The Star Chamber,’ p. 75. 
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Elizabethan custom, by a blow from a butcher’s 
knife! 

These, however, were publications written avow- 
edly on political topics by men conscious that they 
ran the risk of severe penalties. It was otherwise 
with many publications, innocent in intention, but 
suspected by the authorities of hidden political al- 
lusions. It is perhaps intelligible that an attempt 
should have been made to suppress Raleigh’s ‘ His- 
tory of the World,’ written during his imprison- 
ment. James I considered that it was ‘ too saucy in 
censuring princes.’’ But there are instances of per- 
feétly innocent, academic works falling under the 
ban. Drama was especially open to suspicion, as 
offering exceptional chances of working upon popu- 
lar feeling. During the last years of the life of the 
turbulent favourite Essex, and those immediately 
following his execution, the authorities were un- 
usually sensitive. Jonson’s ‘Sejanus’ and Daniel’s 
‘Philotas’’ both brought trouble on their authors, 
being construed as expressions of sympathy with 
Essex. It is difficult to understand why the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Company should have been let off 
without punishment for an offence much more real. 
The night before Essex’s conspiracy in 1601, they 
revived, at the request of the conspirators, Shak- 
spere’s ‘ Richard II’; the object being, no doubt, 
to arouse public sympathy. The players were in- 
terrogated, and it was proved that the performance 
was by request; yet it does not appear that they 
suffered for their temerity.” On the other hand, 


' D.N. B. 
* S. Lee. ‘ Life of Shakspere,’ pp. 175-6. 
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Sir John Hayward, for an incautious dedication to 
Essex of a history of the last years of Richard II, 
was imprisoned and threatened with torture.’ That 
there was a special risk in the publication of work 
likely to give offence seems clear from the omission, 
in the Richard II Quartos of 1597 and 1598, of the 
deposition scene. 

But, alas, for writers and publishers, the list of 
dangerous topics did not end with religion and 
politics. Hidden snares lay around every conceiv- 
able subject. No writer must so much as glance at 
the character of any great man. In Sir J. Smith’s 
‘ Discourse on the Forms and Effeéts of divers sorts 
of Weapons ’ (1590), he speaks rather plainly about 
‘a few private men, whom almost the whole realm 
doth greatly blame for their detestable disorders 
and cruelties.’ The book was in consequence sup- 
pressed, and there is extant a letter of remonstrance, 
written by Smith to Cecil, complaining bitterly of 
the injustice, in that ‘a few of our men of war, 
being so notoriously known . . . should carry so 
much credit to procure in their own behalfs . . 
the extinguishing of a little book that doth reproach 
none, but such as through their own guilty con- 
sciences will needs . . . discover themselves.’ ” 

Nothing might be published which could con- 
ceivably injure the interests of any one powerful 
enough to retaliate. Dr. Giles Fletcher’s book of 
‘The Russe Commonwealth ’ (1591) was considered 
likely to do harm to the trade of the Muscovy Com- 


‘ See D. N. B. and Mr. Plomer’s article in ‘ The Library,’ 
vol. iii, p. 13 sgg. (New Series). 
* Camden Soc., vol. xxiii, 20th May, 1590. 
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pany, as it censured rather severely the Russian Go- 
vernment. The Company procured its suppression.’ 

Even personal disputes between writers so un- 
important as poverty-stricken Tom Nash, and the 
pedant, Gabriel Harvey, were not to be tolerated 
by the authorities. 

During the last decade of Elizabeth’s reign (the 
first decade of Shakespeare’s public career) the press 
seems to have been particularly feared and ham- 
pered by government. This was owing partly to 
dreaded intrigues, centring round the succession 
question, partly to the autocratic character of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Whitgift, and of his co- 
adjutor Bancroft, Bishop of London. Not content 
with rigorous suppression of religious and political 
topics, they exercised at this time a specially severe 
censorship over satirical publications dealing with 
social abuses. There was, perhaps, special cause 
for this, for the output of coarse satire was, during 
the years before 1600, exceptionally large. Whit- 
gift determined to repress the dangerous tendency 
to criticise, and on 1st June, 1599, issued an order 
for the suppression and burning of no less than 
seven satirical works,’ three books of alleged im- 
moral tendencies (including Marlowe’s ‘ Ovid’), 
and all the quarrelsome pamphlets of Harvey and 
Nash. It was forbidden to print hereafter ‘any 
satires or epigrams,’ and any book by Harvey or 
Nash.’ It was not until 1613, after the death of 


* Camden Soc,, vol. xxiii, pp. 76-79. 
* They included the satires of Hall, Marston, and Guilpin, and 
epigrams of Davies. 
* © Transcript,’ iii, 677. 
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Whitgift and Bancroft, that satirical writing was 
again ventured upon by that daring free-lance, 
George Wither, in his ‘ Abuses Stript and Whipt.’ 
He had, even then, good cause to repent of his 
temerity, for the outcome was a rigorous imprison- 
ment.! 

Satire was particularly liable to give offence, on 
account of its coarseness, as well as its freedom in 
criticism. Though the Elizabethan age was out- 
spoken and unrefined, some attempt was made now 
and again to check literature of openly immoral 
tendencies. To modern taste, the judgment of the 
censors was at times strangely at fault, both in its 
condemnation and in its tacit permission. That cer- 
tain books and pamphlets should have been per- 
mitted free circulation, when Nash’s and Harvey’s 
comparatively harmless recriminations, and Hall’s 
‘ Satires’ were condemned, would afford matter for 
some surprise did we not know how much more 
urgent was felt to be the preservation of order than 
the regulation of morals. 

The efforts at supervision of literary morals were, 
at best, spasmodic and ineffective; each instance 
seems to stand alone, as an accidental thing. While 
the Stationers’ Register records the licensing of 
hundreds of ballads, many undoubtedly thoroughly 
evil in tendency, there is at least one instance of a 
ballad being stayed until ‘the undecentness be re- 
formed,’ and finally rejected.” 

There is on record also an interesting order issued 
from the Privy Council to the Universities in 1593, 


* See F. Sidgwick. ‘ Poems of Wither.’ Introd. 
* «Transcript, 7th March, 1590-91. 
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forbidding them to allow ‘common plaiers’ to re- 
sort thither, upon the definitely moral ground that 
many of their interludes and ‘ plaies’ are ‘ full of 
lewde example,’ and most of them full of  vanitie.”! 
But interference of this kind is exceptional. 

The delays to which some books were subjected 
by the custom of licensing were often most vexa- 
tious and harmful. Philip Stubbes complains that 
they were often kept waiting three months, some- 
times as much as two or three years—and probably 
after all might meet with a refusal.?, Such uncer- 
tainty must have severely affected the author’s 
chance of selling his manuscript, while the altera- 
tions and cancellings often required by the au- 
thorities after printing must have greatly reduced 
the publisher’s profit, and consequently the pay- 
ment of authors. 

Since offences against State and Church were 
sought out with much greater vigilance than of- 
fences against mere morality and decency, we are 
not surprised at Philip Stubbes’ complaint that 
serious works met with much greater difficulty in 
procuring a license than writings less worthy, or 
even morally vicious. He is thinking, no doubt, 
of Greene’s later pamphlets, when he angrily asserts 
that books ‘ full of all filthiness, scurrilitie, bawdry, 
dissoluteness, cosenage, conney-catching, and thelike 
... are either quickly licensed, or at least easilie tole- 
rate without all denial or contradiction whatever.’ * 


* Aas of the Privy Council, vol. xxiv, p. 427. 

* Motive to Good Works,’ 1593. Quoted in preface to 
‘ Anatomy of Abuses ’ (New Shaks. Soc.), p. 69*. 

* Ibid. 
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There was thus, in the later years of Elizabeth, 
and under James, very stri€t supervision of printed 
literature. And yet—such was the irrepressible 
activity of authors and stationers—this rigorous 
discipline was not entirely successful. Forbidden 
books were bought and sold. Suppression made 
the demand for them more keen, though it must, 
of necessity, have limited the sale. We know that, 
when Government had ordered the suppression of 
Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World,’ it continued to 
be sold, without the title-page.’ S. Rowland’s sup- 
pressed ‘ Letting of Humour’s Blood in the Head 
Vein’ (1600) was secretly republished, without 
date, under the title of ‘ Humour’s Ordinary’; ? 
and twenty-eight booksellers were fined for dealing 
in the book after it had been forbidden.* Nash got 
some productions published after the prohibition 
in 1599, though it is true that none of the Harvey- 
Nash pamphlets were reprinted, and that neither 
antagonist dared to reopen the quarrel. Moreover, 
dangerously unlawful, seditious books were set forth, 
to scare law-abiding citizens who might chance to 
meet with one. Lord Edward Windsor had such 
a book sent to him by post. ‘After he had read 
it,’ it was timorously explained, ‘he never spake 
with any of it, nor showed it unto any, but has 
kept it to himself.’ 

The most daring exploit of the age in printing 
was that carried out by certain Jesuit priests, who 


1 D.N. B. 

* Rowland’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Rimbault. Percy Soc., vol. ix, Intro- 
duction. 

* © Transcript,’ ii, 832. * Cal, MSS. Hatfield, v, 53. 
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in 1581 secretly prepared four hundred copies of a 
work by Campion, and scattered them in St. Mary’s 
Church, before the Encaenia at Oxford.! 

Wither goes so far as to bring a very serious 
accusation against some of the leading stationers of 
his day. He asserts that they took advantage of 
their official position; ‘those bookes which they 
have taken from others as unlawfull, have been 
divulged againe by some in office among them for 
their private commodity . . . they have solde those 
books which to their knowledge contain matter 
injurious to the person of the King and Prince.’ 
‘To this passe it is already come that whatsoever 
the State dislykes shall be imprinted and divulged 
by them (though both absurd and scandalous) with 
twice more seriousness than any booke lawfully 
commanded.’ . . .? 

Wither was an angry man, but there was doubt- 
less a grain of truth in this. It shows, were 
illustration needed, that the press shared in the 
growing tendency towards repudiation of Stuart 
authority. 

(3) The Stationers’ Company was the incorporated 
body of persons engaged in the mechanical pro- 
duction and selling of books. They were the suc- 
cessors to the scriveners and manuscript sellers of 
previous centuries, so called because they occupied 
recognized stations, or stalls, in localities devoted 
to the trade. 

At this period stationers were primarily book- 
sellers, though they might be also printers, pub- 

' ¢ Bibliographica,’ ii, 161-5. 
* Scholar’s ‘ Purgatory,’ c. 1624, pp. 111, 34. 
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lishers, and scriveners. They had a trade organiza- 
tion, incorporated in 1557,' and confirmed in 1559, 
and they had power to regulate in detail the print- 
ing and selling of books, to decide questions as to 
ownership, and, in general, to make any regulations 
considered advisable, so long as not contrary to the 
law of the land. Except in so far as they acted for 
the Privy Council and the Archbishop, they were 
concerned chiefly with the regulation of the book 
trade for their own advantage as a close corporation. 
They were invested by charter with great powers 
of supervision, and were in the habit of appointing 
‘searchers’ to ascertain any cases of infringement 
of rules. As the number of printers was not more 
than twenty-three, and the searchers were as many 
as twenty-four or twenty-eight, it is clear that the 
supervision was far from nominal, especially when, 
as at one time, the search was made weekly. The 
craft of printing could only be exercised by mem- 
bers of the Company, and by a limited number of 
them. In case of disobedience to regulations, the 
officers of the Company could inflié fines, and they 
could seize and destroy printed ‘ copy,’ and—a more 
severe penalty—the type or ‘letter’ itself. One 
of their main objects was to protect master printers 
and publishers in their rights as proprietors of 
manuscript or ‘copy.’ They kept a register of 
books and pamphlets published, which they entered 
to the name of the owner, charging a small fee for 
registration. If a work were secretly published by 


* Arber (‘ Transcript,’ i, xxiv) dates the incorporation 4th May, 
1556; the Charter was enrolled in the City Records on 3rd June, 
1557- 
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another than the stationer to whom it was entered, 
the Company would take disciplinary measures to 
protect the property. The register contains re- 
peated instances of the seizure of copies, unlawfully, 
or—as they phrase it—‘ disorderly ’ printed. Thus 
M. Lawe was fined 2os. for printing ‘ England’s 
Mourning Garment,’ ‘ being Thomas Millington’s 
copie’ (7th June, 1603). 

There can be no doubt that at first the register 
was simply a means of recording permission to print 
a given work, and the receipt of the regular fee for 
this permission. To the Company, the main point 
recorded was the fee; to the stationer, the point 
lay in the imprimatur. Entry was supposed to be 
compulsory, and it was the only proof of ownership 
of a book; but stationers appear to have entered, 
or neglected to enter, at their will. As, however, 
the officials of the Stationers’ Company came to be 
more and more employed as the instruments of a 
higher authority, they made it a condition of entr 
that the book should first have been passed by the 
Government licensers, and entry thus became itself 
a proof of conformity to the State regulations. 
Hence it grew more desirable and more customary 
always to enter books, unless the publisher were 
careless or wished to evade notice. 

From about 1586 onwards the Stationers’ Re- 
gister forms a fairly complete record of books 
openly published. Out of fifty-three small pamph- 
lets by Breton, forty are entered. Out of twenty- 
two different editions of plays by Shakespeare issued 
between 1597 and 1637 (some of them certainly 
pirated), rather more than half are entered. Five 
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out of eight works by Philip Stubbes are recorded. 
The absence of registration is not to be taken as 
proof of negleé& to procure a license, but it suggests 
it, since it is prima facie unlikely that the publisher 
who had taken the pains to comply with the li- 
censing regulations should neglect to register with 
the Company his right to the book. 

Other regulations of the Company were designed 
in the interests of workmen. Such were those limit- 
ing the number of apprentices and the kinds of 
work to be assigned to them; also those fixing a 
term for the period of apprenticeship, and those 
limiting the number of copies permitted to be 
printed in each separate edition. The general effect 
of these enaétments was to keep up the cost of 
production, and thus indirectly to keep low the 
payments for manuscripts. Fortunately for authors, 
they were not artificially restricted in their choice 
of a publisher. Any one, whether belonging to the 
Company or not, could take upon himself the risk 
of publishing a manuscript, provided he could ar- 
range with a printer and bookseller. There was, 
therefore, competition for the productions of writers 
who could hit the popular taste. 

(4) In the case of acted drama! still another 
public body of authorities had to be reckoned with, 
viz., the Corporation of the City of London. It was in 
their capacity as guardians of the public peace, 
health, and morality, that the City Fathers were 
concerned with the theatre. The history of their 


! For the faéts recorded in this paragraph I am chiefly indebted 
to Mr. F. G. Fleay’s ‘Chronicle a the English Stage’ 
and to Dr. Ward’s ‘ History of Dramatic 


iterature.’ 
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action and its effeét upon the fortunes of the stage 
has been related with such fullness by Mr. Fleay in 
his ‘ Chronological History of the Stage,’ that it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon it here. It is sufficient 
to point out that in this sphere also authority 
showed itself hostile and repressive, and that the 
record is one of a series of attempts to prohibit 
performances, for longer or shorter periods, and to 
restrict the freedom of playing companies by regu- 
lations as to days, hours, number of actors, etc. It 
was the necessity of evading the persistent hostility 
of the City authorities that drove the companies to 
withdraw themselves altogether from their juris- 
diction by erecting their permanent theatres out- 
side the City bounds. 

Curiously, in this one literary domain—the drama 
—the higher authority, the Privy Council, exercised 
an influence altogether beneficent and encouraging. 
In this matter, government policy was dictated by 
the sympathies of the Court, which were all on the 
side of a favourite literary recreation. Hence the 
Privy Council frequently tried to force from the 
unwilling civic authorities concessions in favour of 
the theatre. Now it was a ‘ request’ for permission 
for a performance by some great nobleman’s ‘ ser- 
vants’; now for the re-opening of some playing- 
place closed by command; now for the redress of 
particular grievances. The City resisted with great 
spirit and retaliated by casting refle€tions upon the 
character of the companies and their performances. 
When forced reluctantly to make concessions, they 
insisted upon conditions which exploited the actors 
for the benefit of the City charities, All this relates 
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chiefly, however, to the early history of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. With the establishment of regular 
theatres outside the ‘liberties of the City,’ independ- 
ence was assured and the hostility of the London 
Corporation ceased to affect the drama seriously. 

In the provinces, the reverse took place. The 
civic authorities in small country places seem, in the 
earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign, to have viewed 
the performances of travelling companies with in- 
difference, or even with beneficent interest. But as 
puritanical feeling gathered strength throughout the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I, it permeated these 
bodies also, and gradually caused them to adopt to- 
wards drama an attitude modelled more closely upon 
that of the London authorities. Thus, to take the 
history of Shakespeare’s birthplace, Stratford-on- 
Avon; in his boyhood travelling players’ companies 
were welcome and frequent visitors. During the year 
1568, while Shakespeare’s father was bailiff, two 
companies of players were entertained by the Cor- 
poration,’ and no less than twenty-four troupes 
performed in the town during the years from 1569 
to 1587. But by 1602, opinions (or the member- 
ship of the Town Council) had undergone such an 
alteration that this body passed a resolution forbid- 
ding, under a penalty of ten shillings, the perform- 
ance of plays in the Guildhall. In 1612 the fine 
was raised to the large sum of £ 10.? 

The triumph of this hostile policy throughout 
the country was marked by the famous ‘ Ordinance 


' §. Lee, ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ p. 11. 
2 J. O. Halliwell. The Stratford Records, 17th Dec. 45 Eliz. 
and 7th Feb. g James IV. 
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of the Lords and Commons’ on 2nd September, 
1642, for the closing of all theatres, and the sup- 
pression of all theatrical performances. But the 
history of the causes, moral and political, which 
brought about this complete overthrow of the stage, 
belongs to a period later than that with which this 
present sketch is concerned. 

(5) To turn to more general considerations; an 
unfortunate outcome of the suspicious and censorious 
attitude of authority towards printed literature was 
the rise of a class of professional informers, or—to 
use the Elizabethan terms—‘ moralisers,’ and ‘ state 
decipherers.’ To judge from the complaints to be 
met with, these informers only began to cause 
serious trouble some time after the Government 
had made clear, by the decree of 1586, its general 
repressive policy. From 1589 onwards we meet 
with a steady stream of complaints, and it is abund- 
antly clear that professional writers found themselves 
seriously hampered in their work, and brought into 
considerable danger, by the malicious activity of 
these men. Authors, says Nash, are like men at 
Persian banquets; ‘ if they rowle their eye never so 
little at one side, there stands an Eunuch before 
them, with his heart full of jealousie, and his bowe 
ready bent to shoote them through, because they 
looke farther than the lawes of the country suffer 
them.’! ‘Application is now grown a trade,’ 
grumbles Jonson.” 

The simplest expression would be construed by 
these informers as bearing some sinister meaning. 


* ©A Countercuffe.’ ‘Works,’ ed. Grosart, i, 84. 
* €Volpone’ Dedication. Printed 1607. 
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‘Let me but name bread,’ cries Nash, ‘and they 
will interpret it to be the town of Breda in the Low 
Countreys.’’ If the unlucky writer, driven by 
necessity to write in haste, neglects to explain and 
qualify as carefully as he would, ‘out steps me an 
infant squib of the Inns of Court, catcheth hold of 
a rush and absolutely concludeth it is meant for the 
Emperor of Russia, and that it will utterly marre 
the trafficke into that country if all the Pamphlets 
be not called in and suppressed, wherein that libel- 
ling word is mentioned.’? These ‘decipherers’ 
make it their trade to interpret names as disguises 
for great personages thereby libelled; and they are 
but too successful in arousing these exalted ones to 
set on foot prosecutions without sufficiently careful 
enquiry. The most far-fetched interpretation of 
general meaning could bring a writer into trouble, 
as in the case of Jonson’s ‘ Sejanus,’ and Daniel’s 
well-meant academic ‘ Philotas.’ Nor, indeed, were 
all writers so fortunate as these two in being able 
to clear themselves. To meaner writers, without 
Court influence, the difficulty and danger were much 
greater. N. Breton did not exaggerate when he 
said: 

Who doth not find it by experience 

That points and commas, oftentimes misread, 

Endanger oft the harmless writer’s head.” 
An author’s credit is ‘ unreprievedly lost’ if these 
‘ politicians’ once begin to call his innocence in 


' ¢Christ’s Teares.’ *‘ Works,’ iv, 5. Dedication to edition of 


1594- 
* «Lenten Stuffe.’ * Works,’ v, 288-9. 
* “No Whipping, but a Tripping’ (?) Breton. See * Works,’ 


l, 32. 
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question. They have practised ‘ deciphering’ until 
it has become a regular system. They buy forbidden 
books in the hope of dete¢ting clues; they meet and 
confer together, conning the catalogues of publica- 
tions, and enquiring after new books at the taverns; 
they use every art that ingenuity can suggest in 
order to fasten accusations upon unlucky authors.’ 
Theirs is, indeed, as writers complain with justice, 
‘a most lewde and detestable’ profession. They 
keep princes in perpetual misgiving, ‘upon the 
least wagging of a strawe to put them in feare where 
no feare is.’ And all this is done in the merely 
sordid hope of reward for their pains.” 

The severity of the punishments inflicted upon 
writers unable to prove their innocence was ex- 
treme. Any utterance construed as a reflection upon 
political topics was liable to be regarded as seditious 
and treasonable, and to be accused of these offences 
was to be liable, before conviction, to imprisonment 
and torture. On 11th May, 1593, an order was 
issued by the Privy Council to search for the author 
and publisher of certain supposed seditious placards. 
If the suspected persons refused to confess the truth, 
the order ran, ‘ you shall by authority hereof put 
them to torture in Bridewell, and by the extremity 
thereof . . . draw them to discover their know- 
ledge.’* The rack and the scavenger’s daughter 
were used for the torturing of Alexander Briant, 
to extort from him confession about a secret press.‘ 


* Jonson, ‘ Epigrams,’ No. 92. 

* Nash, ‘ Lenten Stuffe.’ ‘ Works,’ v, 298. 
* Aéts of the Privy Council,’ vol. xxiv, 11th May, 1593. 
* T. G. Law, ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ p. 48. 
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Similar orders were not infrequently issued by the 
Star Chamber; indeed, in 1620, this Court had al- 
ready attained much notoriety for its vigilance and 
arbitrary severity. As John Chamberlain reported, 
in a private letter of this date, ‘the world is now 
much terrified with the Star Chamber.” ? 

No wonder that writers constantly betray a ner- 
vous apprehension of the informer. They did their 
best to forestall him by assertions of innocence, 
and they guarded against his malice, wherever pos- 
sible, by engaging the patronage of some exalted 
personage. The playwright warns his audience 
against interpreting as a ‘ libel’ what he had written 
as a ‘play’;? He protests against the ‘ state-de- 
cipherer or politic pick-lock’; who would search 
out with ridiculous solemnity ‘who was meant by 
the gingerbread woman, . . . or what concealed 
statesman by the seller of mouse traps.’* Nash 
warns off those who would pry into a supposed 
hidden meaning in Summer’s ‘ Last Will and Testa- 
ment.’ ‘ Deep reaching wits, here is no deep streame 
for you to angle in. Moralisers, you that wrest a 
never-meant meaning out of every thing, applying 
all things to the present time, keepe your attention 
for the common stage, for here are no quips in 
characters for you to reade.’* He had reason to take 
precautionary measures; he had already suffered 
severely, for the most frivolous accusations had been 


' John Chamberlain, ‘ Letters,’ 1620. Quoted C. L. Scofield, 
* Study of Court of Star Chamber,’ p. 49. 

* Jonson, ‘ Epicoene’ (second Prologue). 

* © Bartholomew Fair.’ Induction. 

* Summer’s ‘ Last Will...’ ‘ Works,’ vi, 88 (Prologue). 
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used against him by the fraternity of informers ; 
they had even wrested an innocent phrase out of 
‘Piers Penniles’-—‘I pray you, how might I call you?’ 
—into an attack upon one of themselves, named 
Howe—of whom the writer had never heard be- 
fore!' But he had had more grievous cause than 
this to regret the existence of ‘ decipherers.’ For 
the authorship of a play—‘ The Isle of Dogs ’— in 
which some real or fancied offence had been detected, 
he had been imprisoned, and banished from London 
—where alone a professional writer could hope to 
exist ! 

It was all very well for writers to outface the in- 
formers. Jonson took this line. He warned them, 
at the performance of ‘ Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour ’ that he defied ‘ them and their writing tables.’ 
But he had to answer to the Council for ‘ Sejanus,’ 
he had to omit his Prologue to the ‘ Poetaster’; he 
was forced to suppress his ‘ Devil is an Ass,’ and 
he suffered imprisonment, together with Chapman 
and Marston, for ‘ Eastward Hoe.’ We have no 
means of knowing how rigorous was their imprison- 
ment; but we know from Wither that his own 
punishment, at least, was no empty form. He was 
confined in solitude, allowed to see no friends, for- 
bidden to write, and refused the allowance of food 
ordinarily allotted to ‘close’ prisoners. Sometimes 
for twenty-four hours together he was locked up 
‘without so much as a drop of water’ to cool his 
tongue. When very ill, he was denied either 
physician or apothecary.” 

 €Piers Penniles.’ ‘ Works,’ ii, 7. 
* Scholar’s ‘ Purgatory,” p. 3, ¢. 1624. 
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Writers of solid and learned works fared little 
better than the playwright. We have seen to what 
loss and annoyance Holinshed was subjected; John 
Stowe’s self-sacrificing zeal in the collection of 
documents illustrative of the history of his country 
met with scant encouragement from the authorities. 
He was brought before the Privy Council on the 
charge of having in his possession a copy of Alva’s 
manifesto against Queen Elizabeth (1568); and 
again, in 1570, was called before the Ecclesiastical 
Commission.’ He seems to have escaped punish- 
ment; but the annoyance and risk must have been 
calculated to deter a man of weaker spirit. Nor 
was his a unique experience. W. S[tafford], writing 
in 1581, complained bitterly of the number of 
learned men harassed during the previous thirty 
years, simply for ‘ declaring their opinions in things 
that have arisen in controversy.’ He asks pertinently 
who is likely to ‘ have any courage to study,’ ‘ see- 
inge, insteede of honour and preference, dishonour, 
and hindrance recompensed for a rewarde of learn- 
ing.’? Still more striking, perhaps, is the testimony 
of Bishop Goodman, that he would have written 
some reply to Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of Learning’ 
(1603), if he ‘ durst have printed it.’ * 

It is certain that writers were intimidated,and that 
some were reduced to silence. Art was, as Shake- 
speare lamented, ‘made tongue-tied by authority.’ 
Those to whom writing was almost the only source 


' S. Lee in D. N. B. 
* W.5S., ‘Compendious Examination,’ 1581. * New Shaks. Soc.,’ 


p. 27. 
* Bishop Goodman, ‘ Court of James I,’ ed. 1839, i, p. 283. 
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of income, at times suffered greatly; Nash declares 
that for a twelvemonth he published nothing for 
fear of censure.’ Necessity, and his own inclination, 
drove him back again to the press—with what un- 
fortunate result we have seen. The list of writers 
who suffered from the interference of authority in- 
cludes Cartwright, Chapman, Daniel, Dekker, 
Drayton, Fletcher, Hayward, Holinshed, Jonson, 
Kyd, Lodge, Marlowe, Marston, Middleton, Mun- 
day, Nash, Rowlands, Selden, Shakespeare, Smith, 
Stowe, Stubbes, and Wither. In every sphere of 
writing the baneful effects of Government repression 
is seen. Writers of history, in verse or prose, were 
driven to passing lightly over incidents and speeches 
which might have an evil construction. Thus 
Drayton glides very cautiously over the reasons 


urged for the deposition of Edward II: 


Much more he spake; but fain would I be short 
To this intent a speech delivering. 

Nor may I be too curious to report 

What toucheth the deposing of a king. 
Wherefore, I warn thee, a. not to exhort 
The after times to this forbidden thing 

By reason for it by the Bishop laid, 

Or from my feeling what he might have said.’ 


(In the first edition of the poem, ‘ Mortimeriados,’ 
he did not dare to suggest any reasons at all.) More 
noteworthy, however, than the curbing of Drayton’s 
somewhat exuberant muse, is the influence exerted 
by the same fear upon the charaéter of Spenser’s 


‘ Prologue to Summer’s ‘Last Will and Testament,’ 1600. 
‘Works,’ vi, 87. It is just possible that Nash is referring here 
chiefly to literary censure. 

* ¢ Baron’s Wars,’ v, 9. 
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greatest poem. Without the dread of authority 
before him, he might never have written of his 
imaginary Faery Land; he expressly states that he 
chose the legendary age of Arthur as‘ furthest from 
the danger of envy, and suspicion of the present 
time . . . for avoiding of jealous opinions and mis- 
constructions.’ When we note how largely, in 
spite of this, his interest is centred upon the great 
figures of his own age, we are led to wonder whether 
English Literature has not been deprived, by a 
suspicious Government, of a great epic based upon 
contemporary national history! A worse result was, 
however, the discredit into which malicious ‘ moral- 
isers” brought the whole profession of literature. 
‘Men’s study of depravation and calumny’ tended 
to diminish the credit of all writers, ‘making the 
age afraid of their liberty ’ and causing ‘all writing’ 
to be regarded as‘ aspersion.’? The suspicion of the 
ignorant towards the scholar is sarcastically repre- 
sented in the ‘ Pilgrimage to Parnassus’ (p. 120). 
We have not noticed the terrible risks run by the 
unwary talker—these were incurred by the writer 
only in so far as they were incurred by every man 
in the nation. But it is impossible to close a chapter 
dealing with the dangers to which the literary man 
was liable without allusion to the fate from which 
Marlowe was, probably, only saved by death in an- 
other form. When he was suddenly cut off by the 
dagger of the serving-man, Francis Archer, he was 
fleeing from a warrant issued by the Privy Council, 
summoning him to trial for the utterance of heretical 


' Letter to Raleigh, prefixed to ‘ F. Queene.’ 
* Jonson, ‘ Discoveries.’ ‘Works,’ ed. 1875, p. 761, 
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opinions. A paper of information from one of the 
‘State decipherers ’ lay before the Council, accusing 
him of heresy and blasphemy, and of receiving 
seditious and libellous books.? 

For opinions similar to those reported of Mar- 
lowe, a fellow undergraduate of his had, four years 
before, been burnt to death at Norwich! ? 


* Cal. MSS. Hatfield, v, 989. 
* Bullen, introduction to ‘ Marlowe’s Works.’ 
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BISHOP BANCROFT AND A 
CATHOLIC PRESS. 


Sy HITHERTO unwritten chapter in 
Ne Ri the history of English printing lies 
S y open before us in a series of documents 
A YM now resting in the Public Record 
OR =x y } Office. (Domestic State Papers, James I, 
vol. vill, pp. 22, etc.) 

On the 15th May, 1604, as the Speaker of the 
House of Commons was passing through West- 
minster Hall on his way to the House, some papers 
were put into his hand by a stranger, who subse- 
quently turned out to be a printer, William Jones 
of Red Cross Street, Cripplegate. Ordering the man 
to be detained, the Speaker passed on, and in due 
course reported the incident to the House. It gave 
rise to no little curiosity as to the nature of the 
papers, but the Speaker excused himself from mak- 
ing a statement then, saying that he had not had 
time before entering the House to master their con- 
tents. He promised, however, to give the House 
satisfaction as soon as he could. A few days later 
he reported to the House that such was the gravity 
of the contents of these papers that he had felt it 
his duty to bring them under the notice of the 
King, who had thereupon sent a special messenger 
to the Speaker’s house commanding him to deliver 
the papers to his Majesty, who did not think fit to 
have them examined by the House of Commons, 
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The Speaker had therefore delivered them to the 
messenger. This led to a ‘scene,’ and the Journals 
of the House of Commons record that ‘ much ex- 
ception was taken to the precedents cited’ and that 
Sir Francis Bacon was amongst those who took part 
in the debate. In the end an order was made ‘ that 
no Speaker from henceforth should deliver a Bill 
whereof the House standeth possessed, to any who- 
soever, without allowance and leave.’ 

Yet the Speaker of that day may be excused for 
his action. For these were no ordinary documents, 
they were either the ravings of a lunatic, or matters 
of very serious concern. They were two in number, 
the first a kind of petition, although it was headed 
an Act, asking that no less a person than Dr. Richard 
Bancroft, then Bishop of London, might be declared 
a traitor and be condemned to suffer the punishment 
of traitors, on the ground that he had countenanced 
certain seminary priests and encouraged them to 
write books vilifying and disgracing the dignity of 
the Crown. 

The second paper consisted of the information 
laid by William Jones, upon which the petition or 
Aét was founded, and this is a document of no little 
interest to students of English printing. It sets out 
with the declaration that a certain John Boulter, 
servant to a printer named John Danter of London, 
was sent down into Staffordshire by the Bishop of 
London, where he joined a certain William Wrench 
in printing popish books. Boulter stayed there for 
nearly two years, when, a dispute arising about 
wages, he left. During their association they printed 
certain books, for which Wrench was condemned 
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to death, but a pardon was obtained for him by the 
Bishop of London, though Bullock the seller, and 
Duckett and Collins the dispersers, were executed. 
Jones then goes on to say that, about the same time, 
a copy of ‘ the book of the Infanta’s title,’ ’ was found 
‘printed or about to be printed,’ in Sir Edward 
Brabazon’s house in Staffordshire and that probably 
Boulter knew all about it, as he was well acquainted 
with the men who printed it, Warren and his 
brother. It was also probable that the Bishop of 
London had allowed one Valentine Simmes to print 
books of the same character, for having on a certain 
occasion to remonstrate with that printer for print- 
ing a ballad against Sir Walter Raleigh, Bancroft 
reminded Simmes that he could have hanged him 
long before if he had wished to do so. 

The information states further that there was a 
printer named Henry Oven, who had been im- 
prisoned several times for short periods for printing 
popish books. On one occasion he was put into the 
Clink and was allowed to have a printing press there 
to carry on his business. On another occasion he 
was a prisoner in the White Lyon, but escaped and 
fled into Staffordshire, where he continued to print, 
until Wrench and Warren were informed against 
by Sir Edward Litleton, when he tried to get over 
into Ireland but was captured with his press and 
letters. Further, only about five months before this 
information was laid, that would be early in Janu- 
ary, 1604, a secret press had been found by the 
Wardens of the Company of Stationers in Ely 


’ Doleman’s ‘ Conference about the next succession.’ 
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House, Holborn, but, in spite of their being armed 
with warrants under the broad seal, they were not 
allowed to take it away. Other instances were also 
quoted by Jones to show that the Bishop of London 
had connived at the escape of Papists and the con- 
cealment of their books. 

Such, briefly, were the contents of the papers 
handed by Jones the printer to the Speaker, and by 
him to the King, and there, so far as the public 
were concerned, the matter ended. After being 
detained in prison for some months, Jones apolo- 
gized and was set free. But though he did this, in 
fear of the consequences and in order to get back 
to his business, it would be rash to assume that the 
statements contained in the second of these two re- 
markable papers was a tissue of falsehoods and 
trade gossip. King James’s anxiety to conceal them 
from the House of Commons, is in itself suspicious 
and it must be remembered that Jones, being a 
printer, would have very good opportunities of 
learning what was going on in the printing world. 
We can go even further than this, and say that his 
information was absolutely correct on many points. 
First of all, as regards Richard Bancroft, Bishop of 
London, the State Papers abound with evidence 
showing that it was a part of his policy to play off 
the seminary priests against the Jesuits, and that he 
did so with the approval of both Queen Elizabeth 
and King James. In the correspondence of that 
time the Bishop’s action was the subject of much 
comment. Thus, a certain Thomas Phelippes, who 
appears to have played the spy on behalf of the 


government very successfully, writing to Secretary 
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Cecil on the 30th July, 1602, from Rome, says, 
referring to certain books printed by the seminary 
priests: ‘One of them in Paris . . . confessed to 
only three being theirs: but the opinion of all in 
England is known. They will be found to have 
had part in these books, or else all will fall upon 
Mr. Bancroft of London, as having feigned them 
himself, and then both Catholics and Puritans will 
have just cause to write against him, the first for 
forgery, the second for apostacy. Already we hear 
that some pens are walking against him on both 
sides, and it is thought he will get little by this new 
stratagem.’ (Calendar of State Papers, Eliz. 1601- 
1603, Addenda 1547-1565, p. 228 et seq.) 

But a still stronger piece of evidence as to Ban- 
croft’s dealings is a letter written by him to the 
Lord Chief Justice dated the 5th June, 1602. In 
this he speaks of having taken into his employ a 
man named Fawether, whom he told that ‘ there 
were two or three priests that were winked at more 
than the rest,’ and who were on no account to be 
interfered with, and amongst them more especially 
Mr. Watson (z.e., Robert Watson). But Fawether 
played the spy on his own account and gave informa- 
tion that Watson was the author of ‘ Quodlibets,’ 
Bancroft declared his intention of committing 
Fawether to prison, when he should catch him, for 
disobeying his instructions concerning Watson (Harl. 
MSS. 1360, 36). 

It was fortunate for the Bishop that King James 
had such strong faith in him, for his position must 
have been a very awkward one, when in 1603 this 
same Watson whom he had been harbouring, was 
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found concerned in an active plot against the Crown 
and was executed. 

Given a lenient Bishop of London, and the rest 
follows as a matter of course, for that prelate and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had the licensing of 
all books, and the examination of booksellers and 
printers. 

Many other of Jones’s statements were true, and 
others were of such a definite chara@ter that there 
is no reason to doubt their accuracy. At first sight 
it may appear as if the story of the secret press in 
Staffordshire was a mere piece of trade-gossip with- 
out any foundation in fact, and Jones was evidently 
not quite clear as to what had been printed with it. 
But there is an independent piece of evidence which 
proves that the county of Staffordshire was a strong- 
hold of the Roman Catholic party in the days of 
Elizabeth. When Michael Sparke, the Puritan 
bookseller, wrote ‘A Second Beacon fired by Scin- 
tilla,’ in 1652, he put into it some interesting auto- 
biographical notes, and amongst other things he 
stated that his first master, Simon Pauley or Pawley 
dealt in popish books, beads, ‘and such like trash,’ 
at Wyrley Hall in Staffordshire. This was in 1603, 
and no doubt the traffic had been going on for some 
years before. Again, it was perfectly true, that a 
James Duckett, bookseller and publisher, John 
Collins, a bookseller, and Peter Bullock, a book- 
binder, were executed on r1gth April, 1601, for 
selling popish books (see Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical 
Account,’ vol. i, p. 544; vol. li, pp. 134, 135). It 
was also true that John Boulter was servant to John 
Danter, the printer (see Arber’s ‘ Transcript,’ vol. ii, 
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pp. 265, 734). In 1596 Danter had his press seized 
for printing ‘ Jesus Psalter,’ a Roman Catholic book 
of devotion. With regard to the two others said to 
have been associated with the Staffordshire press, 
Wrench and Warren, there certainly was a William 
Wrench, a bookbinder of London at this time, and 
three stationers of the name of Warren are recorded 
in the registers of the Company (Arber, vol. i, p. 42; 
vol. iii, pp. 686, 688), but beyond this nothing 
appears to be known about them. Simmes, again, 
was also noted for keeping secret presses, and his 
press was seized on more than one occasion, so that 
we can well believe that the Bishop of London 
might have used some such words as were attri- 
buted to him. 

Seeing then that Jones’s information was borne 
out by the faéts in these instances, there is less 
reason to doubt his accuracy on other points, such 
as that of Henry Oven having a press in the Clink 
prison, and of there being a secret press in Ely 
House, Holborn. Henry Oven is a mystery. No- 
thing can be learned about him, and of course there 
is nothing that bears the imprint, ‘ printed in the 
Clink prison,’ but there is ample evidence of the 
corruption and want of system that characterized 
the prison management of those days, and there 
need be no hesitation in believing the statement. 
With regard to the Ely House press, no doubt the 
authorities were well aware of its existence, but 
they seem to have had entire confidence in the 
Bishop of London, and it may have been part of 
his policy to leave it untouched. If so, a grim smile 
must have lighted up his face when he read this 
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part of Jones’s statement. For the rest, much of it 
was doubtless the idle gossip of the town, that flew 
from ear to ear, and with added details at every 
fresh relation. The student of English printing is 
concerned only with that part of it which concerns 
the press in Staffordshire. Sucha press would have 
no fixed home, it would be moved about from place 
to place in order to avoid suspicion, and this one 
was probably worked, as Jones suggested, in the 
houses of wealthy Roman Catholics. In faét, the 
only glimpse that Jones affords us of it is in the 
vague statement that copies of Father Parson’s 
‘Conference about the next Succession’ were found 
printed or ‘ to be printed’ in Sir Edward Brabazon’s 
house. Nor does he furnish any date as to when 
this took place. The first edition of the ‘ Confer- 
ence’ appeared in 1594, and although it bore a 
foreign imprint, is quite as likely to have been 
printed in some out-of-the-way corner of England; 
but Jones’s information appears to deal with events 
which had taken place certainly since 1595, and 
the reference is probably to an attempt to reprint 
the book, which was foiled by one or other of the 
many spies and informers that were lurking in all 
parts of the country. Bristow’s ‘ Motives’ may 
have been another book printed at this Staffordshire 
press, but on the whole it seems most likely that its 
work consisted mainly in producing manuals and 
books of devotion such as the work entitled ‘ Mount 
Calvary,’ which is stated to have been found in 
Duckett’s shop at the time of his arrest, and ‘ Jesus 
Psalter,’ which was found on Danter’s premises. 
There is also another series of secretly-printed books 
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belonging to the period, and that is the books 
written by the seminary priests against the Jesuits, 
some of which will be found in the British Museum 
(Press mark, 860 k 13) and may have come from 
this Staffordshire press. 

Despite the work of Gillow and others, Roman 
Catholic books still offer a field to the biblio- 
grapher, in which he may cover himself with 
glory—or the reverse. 


DOCUMENTS. 
& 


An aét for declaration of certayne practises of y‘ B. of 
London to be treason. 


Most humbly beseeching yo" highnes, your Mates 
most loyal and faithfull subjects the Lords and Comons 
of yo" p'sent p'ment assembled, That whereas the reverend 
father Richard B of London, hath heretofore and lately 
entertayned, and (as is very probable) complotted w® semi- 
naries and priests, psons exceeding dangerous to the peace 
of your highnes happie estate & Goiinment, and thristing 
[sic] after nothing more than the ruin of your graces noble 
Realmes and dominions, and hath in all lykelihood ad- 
vysedlie countenaunced and consulted w the traytor 
Watson, lately executed’ for high treasonable practises 
against your Mae most royall person, and (as by sundry 
p'sumtions may be gathered) hath pcured, furthered and 
animated the said Watson to write, and himselfe hath 
caused to be published in print, certen trayterous books, 
in w° bookes, the due execution of Justice in this realme, 


' 29th Nov., 1603. 
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is openly and maliciously traduced and slaundered, the 
dignitie of the crowne of England eg i vilified and 
disgraced, the usurped authoritie of the pope above the 
Kings and Queens of this Realme advanced, ther disposing 
of this noble kingdom in effect, ascribed to the Pope, to 
bestow on whom he list, the subjects of this realm incited 
and pvoked, to rebell against their soiiaigne, the true and 
catholick religion pfessed and authorised in this land im- 
pugned, slaundered and disgraced, besydes many other 
thinges of verie daiigerous and vnknown consequence in 
the sayde bookes contayned. And whereas it is very pro- 
bablie conjectured, that the said B hath had intelligence 
and given way, and sent more secretly into the countrey 
to print and publish other bookes, contayning matters of 
high treason, and hath concealed certen trayterous psons 
and other bookes, tending to the subverting of some of 
your Ma*«* Realms and dominions, when the said ‘psons 
and bookes have bin taken and brought unto him. All 
which and other practises of his, may prove a p'sident of 
vnknown daunger to future tymes, if these bould and 
malicious attempts be not severely punished, and these 
beginnings of mischiefes (the effeéts whereof are apparent 
to have encouraged and encreased the number of open 
adversaries to true religion and the quiet of this florish- 
ing estate) be not stopped by due execution of lawe 
Yt may please your highness our most deare and dread 
Lord and soiiaigne, that the said treasonable practises & 
courses of the said B of London, may be by your highnes, 
the Lords and Comons in this pliament assembled, in- 
quired of and examined; and found proved and tryed, 
that the same his courses and practises, may be by the 
assent of your Ma** and by the said Lordes & Commons in 
this p'sent pliament assembled, declared to be high treason, 
and him the saide Richard B of London to be a traytor 
against your most gracious Ma“, yo highnes, crown and 
dignitie. And that it be by yo" Highnes, the said Lords 
& Commons in this pliam* assembled, and by th’ authoritie 
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of the same enacted, that he the said Richarde B of 
London, is for the causes aforesaid, a traytor against yo" 
highnes royall pson, yo" graces crown and dignitie. And 
that he the said Richard B of London, doe and may 
therefore suffer as in case of high treason, according to yo" 
Mats Laws and Statutes of this yo" highnes Realme of 
England in cases of high treason, made and ordayned. 
And least that any hereafter should take libertie to divulge 
such popish and trayterous books, wnder pretext of doing 
service to the state, that yt would please yo" most excel- 
lent Mt, it may bee enacted by the authoritie aforesaid, 
that if any pson or psons of what degree soever, shall 
after this present session of pliam*, cause, procure, compell, 
consent to, willingly abet, or anyway further the printing, 
publishing or dispersing, of any such bookes, wherein is 
contayned any matters, w°" by the Lawes and statutes of this 
realme is adjudged treason or fellonie, that then every 
such pson or psons so offending, shalbe taken and judged 
a traytor or fellon according to the nature of the offence. 
And that, to take away all hope of pdon in such cases, no 
pardon from yo™ Mae of such an offence shalbe counted 
of force or poure, but that every such pson or psons shall 
suffer as in case of treason, or fellonie according to the 
nature of the offence, any indulgence or pardon to the 
contrarie notwithstanding. 

Dom. S. P. Jas. 1, Vol. viii, pp. 22, ete. 


II. 


The information of Will{iam] Jones, Printer, against 
the B. of London. 
John Boulter servant to John Dainter of London Printer 


was sent by the B of London into Staffordshire and there 
he ioyned wt Wittm Wrench in printing popish bookes 
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and there he contynued almost two yeares, vntill Wrench 
and he fell out about wages. 

In this tyme of Boulters being with Wrench was 
printed by them Traiterous bookes for w* Wrench was 
condemned and obtayned his pardon by the B of London 
his meanes as himself reporteth, though Bullocke the seller, 
Ducket and Collins the dispersers were executed. 

About that time, the booke of the Infantaies title’ was 
found printed or to be printed in Sir Edward Brabsons 
House in Staffordshire and in all likelihood Boulter had 
knowledge of it; for, he well knew Warren and his 
brother, who are supposed to have printed them. 

It is very probable that the B of London knew and 
tollerated Volentine Symmes to printe popish and dan- 
gerous bookes;* for the B troubling the said Symmes for 
printing a ballad against Sir Walter Rawley, I could (said 
he) have hanged the fellow long ere this if I had listed. 

Henry Oven had often times been imprisoned for 
printing popish books and after a six weekes imprisonment 
set at libertie; and being imbouldned by his easie im- 
prisonment fell to printing againe, and was taken and put 
into the Clinke and there had a presse and printed diverse 
popish bookes till at last he was espied, yet notwithstanding 
he was released from prison. Afterwards againe he fell to 
the same worke of printing and for the same was com- 
mitted to the White Lyon, where he broke prison & 
fled to Staffordshire where he was printing till Wrench 
& Warren were descried by Sir Edward Litleton and 
afterwards he the said Henry Oven was taken by a gentle- 
man as he was flying with his presse & trs as it is said into 
Ireland. 

Againe there was found in Eelie house, about 4 or 5 
monthes agoe, a presse and tres w many popish bookes 
fownd out by the Wardens of the Company but yet they 


' Doleman’s ‘ Conference about the next succession.’ 
* V, Simmes’ press was seized in 1595 for printing an Accedence, 
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could not be suffered (although they came with the broad 
seale) to take them away. 

There was one Sadler a papist committed to the Tower 
for words tending to treason, who was from thence re- 
moved to the gate house by the B of London, and after- 
wards from thence delivered at midnight by authoritie 
from the B of London. 

Also it were good that all those popish printers might 
suddainly be examyned what bookes they have done since 
the kings ma came to the crowne. 

Also it were good to know what is become of those 
presses that were taken in Staffordshire [As also why 
Hunt the Bp’s man fied, when Watson was taken].! 

One Tenant a draper in Pauls Church Yard taking 
certaine bookes of the Infantaies title and one other book 
that concerned the discredit of her Ma** title to the 
crowne of Ireland would have carried Atkins w- whom 
those bookes were found vnto the Lord Chiefe Justice. 
Atkins besought him that he might goe to the B of London; 
he asked him if he would goe to Doétor Stanop, yet he 
desired he might goe to the B of London. In fine, both 
the man & the bookes were brought to the Bishop of 
London. The B concealed the bookes and let the man 
goe without any further trouble which in all likelihood 
he would not have done if himself had not had some 
hand in the bookes. 

This latter matter I have by report w™ on further 
examination I doubt not will prove true and many other 
things besides of very bad prattices. 

By me Willia Jones Prynter, dwelling in Readcrofse 
streate in Ship courte without Criplegate. 


Henry R. PLomer. 


' This is interpolated. 
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of exotic races, particularly of the Chinese. 

If literature and journalism are to be taken as 
representative of the contemporary trend of a na- 
tion’s mind, Germany is at the present time largely 
occupying the thought of France. Jules Huret is 
contributing a series of articles to the Paris ‘ Figaro’ 
on various aspects of German life, and Henry Bor- 
deaux in his ‘ Passages Romanesques,’ a delightful 
volume, devotes nearly half of it to the Rhine. As 
I pointed out in a former article, the scene and 
characters of Romain Rolland’s long novel, ‘ Jean- 
Christophe,’ are German. And now comes Marcel 
Prévost with his ‘ Monsieur et Madame Moloch,’ 
in which he even attempts to illustrate contem- 
porary German politics. French authors are, I am 
inclined to think, at their best when dealing with 
their own land and their own people. They do not 
easily grasp the psychology and temperament of the 
Teutonic races, and the pictures of English or Ger- 
man life, painted in France, are not always exactly 
after nature. 

But, all the same, Prévost’s ‘Monsieur et 
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Madame Moloch’ has had a great success in France, 
some 50,000 copies being sold within a month of 
publication. The scene is laid in Thuringia, in a 
little Residenzstadt. A young Parisian comes there 
as tutor to the son of the reigning prince. The 
princess, who finds both her husband and Court 
etiquette very wearisome, falls in love with the 
tutor, and implores him to fly with her to a Tyro- 
lean villa, and there live happily ever after. The 
young man responds but half-heartedly, and escapes 
to Paris before the catastrophe. So far the love 
episode, about which there is nothing very fresh or 
original. More important is the political side of 
the book. The author’s intention is to contrast old 
and new Germany, opposing Professor Zimmer- 
mann, of Jena, and his wife (M. et Mme. Moloch) 
to the Prince, the hotel-keeper, and the Prussian 
regiment sent to take up quarters in the little 
Thuringian capital. But here surely a false note is 
struck, The scene at the unveiling of a statue to 
Bismarck would be frankly impossible in any town 
in the German Empire at the present day. Such a 
ceremony would be most officially planned before- 
hand, and that a professor, who was not even down 
in the programme, should arise and make an anti- 
Bismarckian oration is absolutely inconceivable to 
any one who knows something of German official- 
dom. Although there is charm about the old pro- 
fessor and his wife, and a certain element of truth 
in their relations to each other, it is all much ex- 
aggerated. A recent visit to Jena showed me that 
the standard of life and manners of the Professors 
of the university and their families much resembled 
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that ot the same class at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The most natural and attractive character in the 
novel, and also the best handled, is that of Gritte, 
the fourteen-year-old sister of the French tutor 
who comes to spend her holidays with her brother. 
But that only goes to prove that Marcel Prévost’s 
genius resides in his unquestionable knowledge of 
the feminine heart and mind as made in France. 
The French woman he knows from within, the 
German woman only from without. 

Religion is dealt with in various ways. In ‘ Le 
Voile du Temple’ Dornis describes the practical 
difficulties and spiritual heart-burnings which arise 
in social life from the differences of religious creed. 
A girl brought up by an agnostic father of Jewish 
origin, a distinguished man of science, and an aunt 
who is a rigidly orthodox Jewess, falls in love with 
a Roman Catholic member of the aristocracy, the 
son of a bigoted and worldly mother. The girl is 
ready to enter the Roman Church, fully believing 
in her sincerity, but when her lover yields to his 
mother, who threatens to cast him from her door 
should he marry the low-born heretic, and weakly 
gives her up, the whole aspect of life is changed 
for her. She feels that in a way the man she loved 
was not untrue, since sooner than make the worldly 
marriage desired by his mother he turns priest. 
But the weakness of character revealed by his ac- 
tion discourages her. Despairing and hopeless she 
determines on suicide, but is saved from that fate 
by another lover, a man whose religion consists in 
trying to serve his fellow creatures. 

Mary Floran in ‘ L’Esclavage,’ leaving aside the 
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village tales into which she puts so much charm, 
has plunged into the religious struggle, which is 
now agitating France, and demonstrates how a se- 
cularist government can be as intolerant and per- 
secuting as a religious one. The situation is clearly 
set forth in an interview between M. Breuviette, a 
small government official, and M. Grisnez, the 
deputy to whom he owes his promotion. The great 
man sends for his protégé and points out the evil of 
his ways: ‘ Mais vous allez a la messe, et a la grande 
messe, parfois méme aux vépres. Ce n’est pas 
permis a4 un fonétionnaire de la République en I’an 
de grace 1905.’ After being told that unless he 
consents to give up such unseemly practices, no 
promotion is likely to come his way, Breuviette 
retorts: 


‘ L’honnéteté, l’exactitude, le travail suivi, consciencieux, 
fait avec toute la régularité, le soin, la compétence possibles, 
ce n’est rien cela? Ce n’est rien d’étre un employé probe, 
laborieux, capable? d’avoir le bureau peut-étre le mieux 
tenu de la région, l’estime de ses chefs, la sympathie des 
contribuables, de donner, en tant que service, une égale 
satisfaction aux uns et aux autres, ce n’est pas bien servir 
la République, cela, et cela ne compte pas?’ 

“Non, mon cher,’ avait fait le député, ‘tout cela ne compte 
pas. Ce qu’il faut, ce sont des sentiments adéquats 4 ceux 
du gouvernement. Notez que je ne dis pas des convic- 
tions; on n’en demande pas tant. Les convictions, d’abord, 
c’est comme les grands mots, c’est passé de mode, et il 
faut, avant tout, étre de son temps. II suffit que vos 
paroles et vos actes soient conformes aux idées du pouvoir. 
I] n’y a que cela qui compte.’ 


Breuviette, who is a husband and a father, has 
to choose between his religious convictions and his 
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post, and decides for the former. Let us hope the 
picture drawn of the state of affairs is an ex- 
aggerated one. 

Remy de Gourmont has also been tempted to 
deal with aspects of religion, but he regards the 
matter rather from the poetical and imaginative 
standpoint than from the practical. He describes 
the book now before me, ‘ Une nuit au Luxem- 
bourg,’ as a novel. It is really a strange sort of 
fantasy, neither romance nor philosophy, although 
it possesses something of the character of each. In 
it the Christ revisits the earth for one night, and 
preaches the religion of life and nature, according 
to the combined doétrines of Epicurus and Spinoza. 
As a novel or as a philosophical treatise the book 
has no value; but it contains so many fine passages, 
so many profound truths, that it is eminently worth 
reading. 

The hero of the eccentric story, an American 
journalist living in Paris, dies suddenly. It is sus- 
pected that he has been murdered by ‘ une femme 
du quartier Latin.’ He leaves behind a manuscript, 
which relates the strange adventures of a night, and 
is supposed in some way to explain the mystery. 
He had wandered one evening into the church of 
Saint Sulpice, and saw a man standing in front of 


the Chapel of Our Lady. 


Je le voyais de profil. Ses cheveux qu’il avait courts, 
légérement bouclés, me parurent chatains, ainsi que sa 
barbe, qui était enti¢re, peu fournie sur les joues et modéré- 
ment longue. .. . La figure trés pale était des plus douces 
et des plus intelligentes. I] me sembla méme discerner 
sur ces traits délicats un sourire d’une ironie infiniment 
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bienveillant. La voix était trés agréable. . . . Cet inconnu, 
il me sembla l’avoir connu de tout temps. 


They enter into conversation, which throughout 
bears a more or less mystical character. It is a 
wintry night, yet they go to the Luxembourg 
Gardens, and find there a summer dawn, and beau- 
teous maidens clad in ethereal draperies. The philo- 
sophy of life which the author seems to desire 
finally to inculcate is that we should cultivate the 
art of being happy according to our nature, and 
take as our Bible the ‘De Natura Rerum’ ot 
Lucretius. 

It is difficult not to sympathise with the writer’s 
evident desire for a life that shall be quieter, more 
peaceful, and more contemplative than seems pos- 
sible for most of us to-day. The want of leisure, 
one of the saddest features of this age, is well hinted 
at in this striking passage: 


Le loisir, voila la plus grande et la plus belle conquéte 
de ’homme. Ayant conquis le loisir, vous l’avez dédaigné, 
et des esclaves, honteux de l’inactivité de leurs mains 
domestiquées, se sont mis 4 précher parmi vous la sainteté 
du travail. 


Pierre Loti set the fashion of ‘ exotisme.’ His 
disciples are many, and although as yet no one dares 
occupy a place beside him, many worthily fill one 
just below him. Charles Pettit really seems, in his 
‘Amours de Li-Ta-Tchou’ and the more recent 
‘Le Chinois de Mlle. Bambon,’ to reveal the com- 
plications and refinements of the Chinese soul. If 
Mlle. Bambon reminds us a little of Marguerite 
Gautier, it is a Marguerite Gautier with a differ- 
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ence. His‘ Chinois’ visits Japan, and there defends 
to the death his retrograde theories, and demonstrates 
in a manner so unforeseen, so cleverly disconcerting, 
the illogical mechanism of European institutions, 
that we are almost ready to agree with him. 

Sailors and opium, the fatal drug ‘que le Dieu 
de Tout-Repos donna comme récompense aux 
peuples sages aprés dix mille ans de culture du riz,’ 
Geisha girls, love permitted and not permitted, 
patriotism and courage are the elements of which 
Henry Daguerches has composed his ‘ Consolata, 
Fille du Soleil.’ He has, so to speak, married China 
to Provence, and it would really seem that the 
quays of Toulon-sur-mer are not so different from 
the poplar groves of Hon-No. There is no need to 
relate the story. Nietzsche’s ‘Man should be trained 
for war, woman for the recreation of the warrior, 
all the rest is folly,’ sufficiently reveals its tendency. 

It is, perhaps, a relief to turn to novels that deal 
with the more ordinary questions of conduct and 
conscience that daily present themselves to faulty 
human beings. 

Edouard Rod is at his best in depicting types of 
character and inventing intrigue, and his latest novel, 
‘ L’incendie,’ is an excellent example of his talent 
in that direction. The persons are peasants in a 
little village in the French Jura. A man who is 
hard up sets fire to his own house for the sake of 
the insurance. The deed, however, was witnessed 
by a fellow villager, whose son was in love with the 
incendiary’s daughter. Instead of proclaiming the 
crime, he cruelly oppresses the evil-doer, who is 
already severely tortured by his accusing conscience. 
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The secret is never revealed, and the girl never 
guesses her father’s baseness. But her life is ruined, 
too; neither side will consent to the marriage, no 
sufficient reason ever being given to the young 
people. The end is commonplace and somewhat 
forced. The girl yields to her lover, who proves 
inconstant when he learns that she is to become a 
mother, but, we suppose in order to make a happier 
ending, another man, who had long hopelessly loved 
her, promptly marries her, and so appearances are 
saved. 

Thelittlesketches by Paul and Victor Margueritte, 
entitled ‘Sur le Vif,’ are interesting for the spirit 
of conciliation, tolerance,and charity which breathes 
through them. Let me give two examples. The 
elegant Baroness, who goes to her dentist to have 
her bad tooth replaced by a sound one supplied by 
some poor woman, chances to meet her unknown 
victim on the staircase as she leaves, and in a sudden 
fit of remorse for the pain and loss she has caused, 
furtively slips on to the poor creature’s finger a very 
valuable ring. Then there is the doctor who binds 
up the wounds of the burglar—who without the 
intervention of a faithful dog would certainly have 
murdered him—shelters and assists him, merely 
remarking by way of farewell, ‘The next time, 
knock at the door.’ And only then does a more 
human expression show itself in the wretch’s face. 
In none is a moral obtruded; these authors have 
too much artistic skill for that, but not the less do 
we, as we read, feel that there may be a better way 
after all of dealing with the unfortunates and crim- 
inals of this world. 
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There is little or nothing to record in the way 
of German fiction. The most prominent of German 
novelists, Gustav Frenssen, has left fiétion for the 
moment, and turned to fact in a striking narrative 
of a campaign in South-West Africa. He calls it 
‘Peter Moors Fahrt nach Siidwest, Ein Feldzugs- 
bericht,’ and dedicates it to the young Germans 
who lost their lives in the campaign. The story as 
related by Freussen is gruesome and depressing in 
the extreme, yet it holds you throughout. There 
is no philosophising comment, no hysterical lament- 
ing, but a sober and admirably executed present- 
ment of fact. The picture seems hopeless enough, 
and should give food for thought to the colonist 
party in German. A German sailor, when passing 
the English coast, pays a pleasing tribute to our 
nation. 


We sailors think differently about the English from 
landsmen. We meet them in all the harbours of the 
world, and know that they are the most honourable nation 
of all. Behind those high chalk cliffs dwells the greatest 
people on the earth, clever, brave, united, rich, universally 
to be admired. And what about us? We have always 
possessed one of their qualities—bravery. We're slowly 
acquiring another—wealth. Shall we ever acquire the 
rest? Well, that’s our life-problem. 


The old Africans whom the German soldiers 
meet in the Colony are invariably made to speak 
of the English with great respect. Freussen has a 
wonderful gift in narrating the events of war, as 
all who read his spirited description of the battle 
of Gravelotte in ‘ Jérn Uhl’ will remember. And, 
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although ‘ Peter Moors Fahrt’ is not strictly speak- 
ing a novel, its author has known how to apply the 
novelist’s art, which he possesses in so high a degree, 
to render a relation of faéts moving and fascinating. 


* * * * * 


One of the most interesting of recent contributions 
to belles lettres is a French study of Crabbe. M. 
R. Huchon, in ‘ Un poete réaliste anglais. George 
Crabbe, 1754-1832,’ not only gives us an excellent 
biography of the poet, but some penetrative critic- 
ism of his work and methods. Huchon, who is 
‘ maitre de conférences ’ at the University of Nancy, 
in discussing Crabbe’s realism, declares that it must 
be studied in his material and in his method. The 
elements of Crabbe’s realism were descriptive, 
satirical, and pessimistic. His utilitarian and philan- 
thropic aspirations, his marked preference for fallen 
souls, for the lowest circles of society, for the tragedy 
of life, make Crabbe the precursor of the boldest 
realists, and when he dared to say that the poet, like 
the true physician, walks the foulest ward, he stated, 
without foreseeing it, the formula of naturalism. 
Psychologically, of course, Crabbe’s realism has its 
limits. His domain is the individual, his material, 
isolated passion, considered in its essence and results 
rather than in its causes. To study man and his 
passions, not only in themselves, but in their ante- 
cedents, to determine the laws of heredity and the 
relations between the physical and moral being, to 
take the germs of disease by surprise, as it were, 
instead of waiting to observe it until it shall have 
developed itself and caused death, and to establish 
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a man in his social atmosphere, to follow him in 
his aéts, in his friendships, in his occupations, was 
the second stage, and Huchon continues, ‘ Ce fut le 
rdle de nos romanciers réalistes ou naturalistes, de 
Flaubert, des Goncourt, et de Zola, d’appliquer cette 
méthode aussi rigoureusement que possible. Sans 
les avoir ni devancés ni influencés, Crabbe annonce 
leur venue.’ 

Crabbe exercised a decisive influence at an op- 
portune moment; he was a man, rare at all times, 
who dared, if only in one point, to look reality in 
the face, and say what he saw without prejudice. 
To conclude: ‘Il prépara la voie d’un poete comme 
Wordsworth qui, doué d’une sensibilité plus in- 
tense, superposa le lyrisme au réalisme,’ and was 
‘écrivain de transition, classique d’origine, réaliste 
par tempérament, et romantique en de tres rares 
instants.. We are glad to hear that an English 
edition of the book is already published. 

The second series of Remy de Gourmont’s ‘ Pro- 
menades Littéraires’ contains among many delight- 
ful short literary essays a fine, illuminating piece 
of criticism on the prose of Mme. de Noailles. 
The critic’s views will scarcely be approved by the 
apostles of feminism, for he declares that women 
who write are not to be judged according to the 
old principles imposed by men for men. We should 
only demand of women what their nature permits 
them to give. In certain ways it may be very 
superior to anything the best of men give. But it 
must at any rate be different. Mme. de Noailles is 
free from the besetting sin of so many of her sister 
poets and novelists; she does not, like them, attempt 
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to imitate the tone of men. It is an error into 
which even so accomplished an artist as Marcelle 
Tinayre occasionally falls. Another essay, ‘ Les 
Parchemins du Féminisme,’ deals with old treatises 
on the subject for ‘le féminisme était une idée fort 
répandue au temps de Louis XIV, déja connue sous 
Louis XIII, presque vulgarisée sous Louis XV.’ 
Thus there is nothing new under the sun, and in- 
deed it is true enough that in no country in the 
world have women had so much influence and been 
held in so high esteem as in France. 

Originality in art criticism is unusual. It may 
be found in a somewhat striking little book by 
Paul Gaultier entitled ‘ Le sens de l’art. Sa nature, 
son réle, sa valeur.’ Art is treated stri€tly from the 
emotional point of view. A work of art—no matter 
which of the arts it is—is emotion incarnate. The 
emotion of course may be expressed in sounds, or 
lines, or colours, or in relief. Gaultier desires to 
counterbalance what is too intellectual in present- 
day instruction by educating the sensibility. If, he 
argues, the nature of art, its merits, its effects, were 
better understood, the love: of it would increase. 
With the aid of elucidating reproductions of great 
works of art, he shows what they teach, points out 
the morality of art, its ré/e in society, its value. I 
should like to see the book translated and placed 
in the hands of young people just beginning to 
take an interest in pictures. On the Continent such 
guidance is given by teachers, but it seldom or never 
occurs to English teachers how much they might 
do to cultivate and develop the artistic taste and 
perception of their pupils. 
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Eugen Zabel has produced in his ‘ Russische 
Kulturbilder, Erinnerungen und Erlebnisse’ an in- 
teresting book of essays on things Russian. Though 
written in a light vein they are suggestive and often 
contain valuable first-hand information. The de- 
scriptions of life in St. Petersburg and of Russian 
writers and literary aspects form perhaps the more 
attractive portions of the volume. ‘ Maxim Gorki,’ 
which embodies an account of that author’s visit 
to Berlin; ‘the Crimea and the Caucasus in litera- 
ture’; and the essays on the musicians Tschaikowsky 
and Rubinstein, are full of valuable matter. Zabel 
in his criticisms never neglects the man in the artist, 
and thus arouses our sympathy from the outset. In 
the essay entitled ‘ Stimmungsbilder aus St. Peters- 
burg’ there is a reference to Tolstoy’s methods of 
work worth recording here. His ‘ Resurrection’ 
first appeared in Russian in the ‘ Niwa,’ an illus- 
trated weekly published in St. Petersburg. When 
the editor received the manuscript from Moscow, 
he had the whole of it at once set up in type and 
the complete proof-sheets sent to Tolstoy. Weeks 
and months passed before they came back. When 
after urgent pressure they did arrive, the alterations 
were found to be so numerous that scarcely a word 
of the original remained, and it was in fact a new 
manuscript that had to be again set up. And the 
same thing happened even a second time. Tolstoy 
did not invent the story; he used the material 
afforded him by an experience in the practice of 
his friend Koni, one of the most distinguished 
Russian lawyers of the day. Koni told Tolstoy 
how on one occasion a fallen woman was accused 
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of theft. During the trial one of the jury asked to 
be allowed to speak to the woman alone. The per- 
mission could not be granted him. He then de- 
manded that a sealed letter should be delivered to 
her. That was equally inadmissible, but Koni 
offered to communicate the contents to her if they 
were told to him. The man, who belonged to the 
educated classes, said he wished to marry the woman, 
and when the lawyer expressed his intense surprise, 
explained that he had recognized in the accused 
the girl he had betrayed when she was in service 
in the house of one of his relatives, and that he now 
wished to atone for his early fault by marrying the 
woman whose ruin lay at his door. Here of course 
is the material and idea of Tolstoy’s great novel. 
His play, ‘ The Power of Darkness,’ was also based 
on a real incident related to him by a friend. 

The following recently published books deserve 


attention: 

‘Essai sur l’évolution intellectuelle de l’Italie de 
1815 a 1830.’ Par Julien Luchaire. 

An elaborate study of ‘les origines intelle€tuelles de |’Italie con- 


temporaine.’ 


‘La Révolution Frangaise et les poétes Anglais, 
1789-1809.’ Par Charles Cestre. 


The subjeé& is treated from all points of view and in somewhat 
original fashion, tracing the first enthusiasm to its crisis: the 
rupture follows but leaving all the same a survival of the ideal in 
politics, philosophy, and poetry, We may not always agree with 
the author’s conclusions, but his criticism is always worthy of 
consideration. 
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‘La Comédie-Frangaise. Histoire de la Maison 
de Moliére, 1658-1907. Préface de Paul Hervieu.’ 
Par Frédéric Loliée. 


A beautifully illustrated book agreeably written, and full of in- 
formation. 


‘Hérault de Séchelles. CEuvres Littéraires. 


Publiées avec une Préface et des notes.’ Par Emile 
Dard. 


This interesting ahd curious personage in his chef dauvre ‘ La 
Visite 4 Buffon’ furnished the first model of a genre that has since 
had great success—the interviewing of celebrated persons. 


‘La Vie et l’ceuvre de Guy de Maupassant.’ Par 
Edouard Maynial. 


A psychological study of the man, dwelling chiefly on his 
miserable last years, 


‘Fontenelle. L’Homme, |’QEuvre, I’Influence. 
Par Louis Maigron. 


The author’s purpose, in which he fully succeeds, is to show in 
Fontenelle ‘un des principaux ouvriers de la transformation pro- 
fonde qui s’est accomplie du dix-septi¢me au dix-huitiéme siécle, 
si profonde qu’a une époque de foi, d’autorité et de tradition a 
succédé une époque d’indépendance, d’incrédulité, et de libre 
examen.’ 


‘Biographie Friedrich Hebbels.’ Von Emil 
Kuh. 2 vols. 


A new edition of a very interesting book, 
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‘ Ludwig von Beethoven. Simtliche Briefe und 
Aufzeichnungen.’ Vols. 1, II. 1783-1822. Edited 
by Dr. Fritz Prelinger. 

In an enthusiastic preface the editor declares that his letters 
show what Beethoven experienced and suffered. All critical and 


explanatory matter is left for the last volume, the text only is given 
here. 


‘Champollion. Sein Leben und sein Werk.’ 
Von H. Hartleben. 


A full, interesting, and useful account of the Egyptologist who 
discovered the lost art of reading hieroglyphics. There are intro- 
duétions by Maspero and E. Meyer. 


‘ Essays.” Von W. Wundt. 2nd edition. 


The first edition is out of print. 


‘Kénig Friedrich Wilhelms IV Briefwechsel 
mit Ludolf Camphausen.’ Herausgegeben und 
Erlautert von Erich Brandenburg. 


‘Die Normannen und das Friankische Reich bis 
zur Griindung der Normandie (799-911).’ Von 
Walther Vogel. ; 


A new volume of the ‘ Heideberger Abhandlungen zur mittleren 
und neueren Geschichte.’ 


ELIzABETH LEE. 
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THE OBJECTS AND METHODS OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COLLATIONS 
AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


(i) to discover whether it is per- 
feét ; 
Lo (ii) to ascertain in what relation it 
stands to other copies of the same work. 

When any book is carefully examined (more 
especially if the cover has come off the back!) it 
will be seen that the pieces of paper of which it is 
composed are arranged in a series of quires or 
gatherings. 

The history of the word ‘Quire’ is interesting. 
It is very nearly the same word, and was at first 
used in precisely the same sense as ‘Quaternion,’ 
the word which bibliographers now use for a 
gathering of four sheets of paper, forming eight 
leaves or sixteen pages. 

The low-Latin ‘Quaternum’ was shortened into 
*‘quaer’ or ‘quair,’ and this by change of pronuncia- 
tion into our modern quire. 

Thus a quire, which now means to us twenty- 
four sheets of writing-paper, originally meant four 
sheets of book-paper, and if we take to pieces any 
modern o€tavo book after the leaves of it have been 
opened, we shall find that we have come round to 
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the same thing again, and that the quires in most 
of the books which we use to-day are true quires 
in the etymological sense of the word, each con- 
sisting of four sheets or units of paper. 

The objeét of gathering the sheets into quires is 
to make the sewing easier when the book comes 
to be bound. At the time when books were written 
on parchment, four sheets of this material would 
make a sufficiently thick quire. When paper came 
into use, quires of five sheets were not inconveniently 
thick,’ and as many as six or seven sheets were 
sometimes used, and in this way the original 
numerical meaning of the word quire became 
obscured. 

When an author or scribe was writing a book, 
and had to begin a new quire, he would write on 
the front and back of the first leaf, then on the 
front and back of the second, leaving the other 
halves of the sheets blank until he came to the 
middle sheet of the quire. Here he would write 
his four pages consecutively, and then go on to the 
second halves of the other sheets, until he finished 
his quire by writing on the back of the other half 
of the sheet with which he had begun. 

The earliest printers printed their sheets page 
by page exactly as the scribes had written them. 
Peter Schoeffer, of Mainz, was still printing page 
by page in this way as late as 1471. Two years later 
we find that he had learnt how to print two pages 


‘ Gatherings of five sheets (ten leaves) became so common that 
‘ Quinterniones’ is used as synonymous with ‘libri manuscripti’ 
ina papal bull shown me by Mr. Steele. In early printed books 
probably a majority of folios are quinternions. 
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at a time—that is to say, in a book made up in 
quires of five sheets, that is, of ten leaves or twenty 
pages, he would print pages 1 and 20 at the same 
time, pages 2 and 1g at the same time, pages 3 and 
18 at the same time, and so on. 

Let us now consider what difficulties would arise, 
first for an author or scribe in writing a book in 
the way we have described, and secondly for a 
printer. 

Now that paper is cheap and books are no longer 
written to be read in manuscript, almost every- 
thing we write, which is either to be printed or 
to be read by other people, is written on one side 
of the paper only. Even thus, mistakes sometimes 
occur. 

When we are writing page after page of manu- 
script, if we place each finished page in a pile beside 
us face downwards, and then reverse the pile, our 
manuscript will be in the right order. If we place 
each page on the pile face upwards, the order itself 
will be reversed all the way through. When that 
erratic genius, Oliver Goldsmith, was writing out 
for the printer the poem which he subsequently 
called ‘The Traveller,’ he placed his pages face 
upwards, and handed them in this order to the 
printer’s devil, whose master, not expecting any 
great consecutiveness in poetry, printed the manu- 
script as it came to him. The result, as seen on 
the proofs, was a literary puzzle,’ and when a copy 
was sold at Sotheby’s a few years ago, the cataloguer 
could not make anything of it, with the fortunate 


' See Mr. England’s article on Goldsmith’s ‘ Prospeét of Society.’ 
‘The Library,’ N. S. III, 327 sgg. 
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result that it was acquired by the British Museum 
at a very small price. 

A mishap like this can be provided against nowa- 
days by the simple expedient of numbering each 
page. The scribe, whose manuscript was to be 
bound in book form, not kept in order by a paper- 
fastener, had to think first of getting each sheet in 
the right order in the quire, secondly, of getting 
each quire in the right order in the book. 

To get the sheets in the right order in a quire of 
four sheets he numbered the first page of the first 
sheet i, the first page of the second sheet ii, and so on 
with the third and fourth. Strictly speaking, there 
was no need to do more than this. The four 
numbers settled the order of the four sheets; if the 
leaves on the left-hand side of the fold were cor- 
rectly placed, the leaves on the right-hand side 
must be correétly placed also. But to show that 
they had reached the middle of a quire, some 
scribes numbered the right-hand leaf of the middle 
sheet v (t.e., 5), while others marked it with a 
cross. 

To get the quires in the right order they were 
sometimes numbered, but more often lettered, 
the first quire a, the second b, and so on. The 
letters used were, mostly, those of the Roman alpha- 
bet, which treated i and j as one letter, and u and v 
as one letter, and had no w. The letters thus 
used are called signatures, and the Roman alphabet 
of twenty-three letters is that used by most English 
printers in signing the sheets to the present day. 

If the book consisted of more than twenty-three 
quires, a second alphabet was begun, distinguished 
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from the first either by the letters being doubled, 
or by capitals being used instead of small letters. 
But sometimes after the letter z we find sheets 
signed with the contraétions for et, con, and rum 
(z, D> 4). 

It is easy to number sheets and quires, but what 
if we number them wrongly? To guard against 
this, careful scribes wrote the first word of a new 
quire below the last word of the last line of the 
preceding quire. This provided a means of check- 
ing the order of the quires. So also, when they 
had written the first leaf of the first sheet, they 
wrote below the last word of it the first word of 
the second sheet, and so on for the third and 
fourth, and thus provided a means of checking the 
order of the sheets. 

The words written for this purpose were called 
catchwords. The first printer to use them was 
Wendelin of Speier, in the Editio princeps of 
Tacitus, which he printed at Venice about 1470. 
It is unusual to find catchwords on every leaf of a 
quire of manuscript, because the order of the leaves 
in the second half of a quire was settled by that in 
the first half. But printers love uniformity, so that, 
when catchwords came into fashion, we find them 
often at the end of every leaf, and in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries they are often found at 
the end of every page. 

Of course when a printer or a rubricator has 
taken all these precautions, collating an old book is 
easy enough. But until 1472 no one used printed 
signatures; even after 1472 many books are with- 
out them, and where the signatures and catchwords 
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were added by a rubricator, it was his custom to 
place them at the very foot of the page, where 
they could easily be cut off by the binder, as after 
the book was bound, if it was bound rightly, they 
were no longer wanted. 

There is no difficulty, again, as a rule in collat- 
ing a modern book by quires, because the quires 
are almost always absolutely regular. If a modern 
printer anticipates any trouble in setting up a book, 
more especially if the author is likely to add new 
matter or cut out anything he has written, he does 
not set it up in the first instance in pages. He sets 
it up in what is called s/p or galley, and the proofs 
come printed only on one side of the paper, in 
strips a foot or more long. When the author has 
finished his additions and subtractions, the printer 
knows at last how much matter he has to deal 
with, and is able to make it up into quires with 
absolute regularity. 

In the early days of printing, proofs in slip or 
galley were unknown, and the printer’s troubles 
were increased by the press-work being so laborious 
that in order to print a lafge book like the Bible, 
it was necessary to keep perhaps six different 
presses at work simultaneously. To do this the 
text of the book was divided into seétions, and 
each section handed over to a different compositor 
and pressman. If any miscalculation were made, 
great difficulty arose in making the end of one 
section join on to the beginning of the next. Some- 
times we find a page and a half of blank paper in 
an old book with a note added, ‘ Hic nullus est 
defeétus’—there is nothing left out here. This 
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means that the printer had over-estimated the space 
required, and was left with blank paper which he 
could not fill. Sometimes he had to insert an ad- 
ditional leaf or leaves into a quire in order to crowd 
in all his text. Sometimes we can see that he was 
just able to manage without an extra leaf by means 
of using as many contractions as he possibly 
could. 

Accidents like these interfere with the regularity 
of the quiring, and until we know how the quires 
of an old book are made up, and which leaf in the 
first half of the quire belongs to which leaf in the 
second, it is very difficult to make sure whether a 
book is perfect. 

If a book is in an early binding, since old books 
are not nearly so tightly bound as modern ones, it 
is possible as a rule to find the strings which mark 
the middles of the quires. If we can find the strings 
it is then fairly easy to collate a book by means of 
the watermarks, which are, as a rule, to be found 
in hand-made paper. 

To explain how a book is collated by its water- 
marks, we must first say something as to water- 
marks themselves. 

Hand-made paper is manufactured by reducing 
linen rags, or such other material as is considered 
suitable, to a pulp, which is poured into trays made 
by small wires set closely together and held in 
position by thicker wires, sometimes called chains, 
crossing them at right angles. As the water runs 
off through the spaces between the wires the pulp 
dries, leaving the paper slightly thinner where it 
has rested on the wires, so that when held up to 
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the light both the thin and the thick wire lines are 
more transparent than the rest of the paper. The 
manufaéturer’s mark or device, which in England 
we call a watermark because it is made while the 
paper is in a condition of watery pulp, is formed by 
twisting wire into a pattern, and fastening this 
pattern to the bottom of the wire tray in which 
the pulp is dried. Where the pulp rests on the 
wires of the pattern it is thinner than elsewhere, 
and so when the dried paper is held up to the light 
the device is more transparent. 

The earliest watermark to which a date can be 
assigned is a combination of a circle and cross 
(often found afterwards in printers’ devices) which 
was used in 1301. In 1302 we find a bull’s-head in 
use, and all sorts of fantastic devices were subse- 
quently employed, including the foolscap, pot, 
crown, etc., which have given their names to 
various sizes of paper still used. 

Now only one device of this kind, or water- 
mark, is made on each sheet of paper, and in print- 
ing-paper it is always made in or about the same 
place, z.e., about the middle of one-half of the 
sheet. It follows, therefore, that in a folio book, 
where a sheet is only folded once, we expeét to 
find a watermarked leaf on one side of the quire 
answered by an unwatermarked leaf on the other 
side of the quire. 

If M denote a marked leaf and O an unmarked 
leaf, we must be able to divide our folio quire into 
a series of pairs, made up of one leaf from one side 
of the sewing and one leaf from the other, one leaf 
being always an M and the other an O. 
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Thus in a quire of ten leaves we can have such 
successions as 


MOMOO |i MMOMO, 
or 


OOOMO |i MOMMM, 


and so on with endless permutations. 
On the other hand, if we get such a succes- 
sion as 


MMOMO || OMMOM, 


we see at once that something is wrong. 

Occasionally a papermaker did not take the 
trouble to watermark his paper, so that to get a 
pair of leaves both unwatermarked is not impossible, 
but to get a pair of leaves, both of them with an entire 
watermark, shows clearly that we are not dealing 
with a sheet of paper in its original condition. 

What has mostly happened is that a leaf has 
accidentally been lost and its place supplied from 
another copy. In order to avoid confessing that a 
book is imperfeét, booksellers and collectors often 
‘make up’ a book in this way, sometimes using 
leaves from a totally different edition. 

A less frequent, but much more interesting, case 
is that in which the change has been made by the 
author, printer, or publisher, one or other of whom 
on discovering a serious mistake in a book, or some 
phrase likely to get him into trouble, cuts out the 
leaf containing the offending matter, reprints it and 
pastes the reprinted leaf in the place of that which 
he has cut out. The same technical term, a cancel, 
is unfortunately used both for the leaf cut out and 
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the leaf which replaces it, Isaac Disraeli, for in- 
stance, using the word in the first sense, and Dr. 
Murray, the Editor of the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary,’ in the other. It is better to speak of can- 
celled and cancelling leaves if we wish to avoid 
confusion. 

Before assuming that he is dealing either with a 
leaf inserted from another copy or edition, or with 
a case of cancelling, the collator must, of course, 
make sure that the leaves which are troubling him 
really ought to form a pair. This warning is 
needed because even when they come immediately 
on either side of the sewing, this is not as decisive 
as it ought to be. A century ago bookbinders had 
a detestable trick of cutting books up into single 
leaves, mounting these on guards, and combining 
them in any series of pairs which they found con- 
venient. By this means the inner margin of a book 
could be enlarged and its back made stronger, but 
the history of the book was completely destroyed. 

Books in folio are much the easiest to collate. In 
quartos, the sheet being folded twice instead of once, 
the watermark comes close ap to the sewing of the 
book, which usually divides it into two parts. 
These two parts will be equal or unequal according 
to the accuracy with which the watermark has been 
placed between the top and bottom of the original 
sheet of paper. 

The watermark being thus divided in a quarto, 
where there is one part of the watermark on one 
leaf of paper, the other half of it must be on the 
corresponding leaf on the other side of the sewing. 
Conversely, if there is no trace of a watermark on 
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one leaf of a pair, there should be no watermark on 
the corresponding leaf either. Thus, in a quarto 
quired in eights our formula will run: 


OFOF|FOFO 
or 


2OO7 FOO? 


If the book is printed four pages at a time the M’s 
and O’s must pair not only across the sewing, but 
also as they stand, side by side. If we had such a 
form as 


2200] 003838 


the outer sheet of the quire would have two water- 
marks, and the inner sheet none. 

We are not often compelled to collate books of a 
smaller size than 4° by watermarks, because by the 
time these smaller sizes came into fashion, printed 
signatures were in general use. This is fortunate, 
because the watermarks in an 8°, and sometimes in 
a 12°, come at the top of the page, and are thus 
mostly cut away by the binder. In an uncut 8° bits 
of the watermark ought to be found either on all 
four of the outer leaves, or all four of the inner 
leaves of a quire. But if the watermark is a small 
one, or has not been placed exactly half-way down 
the original sheet, we may look for them in vain 
in some of the leaves even of an uncropped book. 

In the case of an old book where the watermark 
is faint and obscured by the print, or where un- 
watermarked paper, as sometimes happens, has been 
used, if the binder’s strings are no longer visible in 
the middle of the quires, only one help towards a 
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true collation remains. From about 1750 to about 
1840, a period during which thousands of old books 
were rebound, it was the custom of the binders to 
subject each quire separately to very heavy pressure 
in order to make the book as thin as possible, a 
book subjeéted to this process often being only half 
as thick as one which remains in its original bind- 
ing. The result of this heavy pressure was to crush 
the outer leaves of each quire absolutely smooth. 
By means of these smooth pages we can mostly see 
how the modern binder made up the book, but 
whether in doing this he followed the original 
quiring is quite another matter. In perhaps nine 
cases out of ten he did follow the old quiring, be- 
cause in nine cases out of ten this was the easy and 
obvious thing to do. But in the tenth case, the case 
where we most need help, that of a book which 
had got into bad condition and lost some of its 
leaves, the modern binder was apt to give it up as 
a bad job, and mount leaves on guards as he found 
convenient, so that his quiring is altogether mis- 
leading. 

When we turn from old’ books to modern ones, 
we find the methods of collating by quires, which 
we have been describing, works very easily up to a 
certain point, and then often breaks down. 

In almost all modern books every quire is let- 
tered (or, sometimes, numbered) at least once. In 
the oétavos, which have nearly driven every other 
form out of the modern market, the first page of 
text is generally marked B (the letter A being re- 
served for the preliminary quire, containing title, 
preface, etc.); the seventeenth page is marked C, 
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the thirty-third D, and so on. A second set of 
signatures is often found on the second, or some 
other leaf of each quire, these being marked Bz, 
C2, D2, and so on. Also it is always easy to find 
the strings, or, alas, the wires, in the centre of the 
quires of cloth-bound books, as these are never 
bound very tightly. It ought, therefore, to be ab- 
solutely easy to discover the make-up of a modern 
book almost at a glance. Unfortunately, cheap as 
paper now is, compared to what it used to be, a 
modern printer will be guilty of almost any mean- 
ness to save a few pennyworths of it. A book ought, 
if possible, to begin and end with two blank leaves 
as a protection to the printed ones, But a modern 
printer will always use a half or a quarter quire, or 
even a single leaf, if he can get what he has to 
print on to this, and paste these bits on to the quire 
which follows or precedes them, in order to save 
the trouble of sewing them. Thus, at the begin- 
ning and end of a modern book it is impossible to 
say with certainty that a leaf on one side of the 
sewing must have a corresponding leaf to answer it 
on the other side of the sewing, and leaves of er- 
rata, tables of contents, lists of plates, and other such 
odds and ends which make the difference between 
a perfect copy and an imperfect one may easily get 
omitted without its being at all easy to detect their 
loss. 

In collating modern books it is usual to ignore 
altogether the make-up into quires, and to collate 
partly by leaves and pages, partly by contents. 

As a rule the main pagination, that in Arabic 
numerals, in a modern book begins with the first 
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page of the text or body of the book. In the case 
of new books, as distinguished from reprints, the 
text is nearly always printed before the preliminary 
leaves, and it would mostly be very difficult to fix 
beforehand what amount of space should be left for 
the author’s preface, the table of contents, and other 
matters which are added after the body of the book 
is printed off. 

For this reason these preliminary leaves mostly 
have a separate pagination in Roman numerals, and 
this ought to count from the first page which 
forms an integral part of the book, whether blank 
or printed. Where this is done, and pagination, 
first in Roman, afterwards in Arabic, numerals, begins 
at the very beginning and continues to the very end 
of a book, collation is simple work and can be 
expressed equally simply, in such a formula as 
pp. xvi, 384 for a book of 400 pages, of which xvi 
are preliminaries and 384 text, or text and sub- 
sequent matter. But when the pagination begins 
after the title-page and ends with the text, regard- 
less of index or other added matter, we are left 
helpless. The inference is obvious, that every new 
book ought to supply us with the means of check- 
ing its own completeness. A table of contents is 
some help to this, but tables of contents are apt to 
ignore half-titles, errata, and other small matters. 
The best help which we could have would be a 
simple statement as to pagination added to the 
other information now sometimes given on the 
back of the title-page. 

We havealready seen that a book may be complete, 
but yet not perfect, 7.e., it may have all the leaves 
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which it ought to have, but some of these may 
have been added from other copies, or, worse still, 
may be in facsimile. It is not always easy to tell a 
facsimile. Some of them are extraordinarily well 
done, and, on the other hand, a genuine leaf which 
has been washed and mended is often regarded with 
quite cruel suspicion. By far the best test to use is 
to compare the paper as to the position of wire- 
lines and chain-lines, and general texture, with that 
of the corresponding leaf on the other side of the 
quire. This test hardly ever fails, and is quite easily 
applied. In a bad facsimile the letters are mostly 
thickened, more especially at the foot of the page, 
and where we note this it is well to be suspicious, 
and apply the test of comparison with the paper at 
the other end of the quire. 

If a book is complete and perfectt—.e., in its 
original condition—or when we have ascertained 
how far it falls short of completeness and perfeétion, 
we have still to determine what relations it bears 
to other copies of the same work. 

In setting out to do this it is well to recognize 
from the outset that there are many special cases 
for which it is impossible to find any pocket ex- 
pression, They must be stated at length in a note, 
and if we do this we need not trouble ourselves too 
much if we cannot find a classification for them. 

After a few leaves of the 42-line Bible had been 
set up, it was determined to increase the number 
of copies and make certain changes in the setting. 
The leaves that had been printed off were set up 
again, and more copies printed of them. When 
the book was made up in quires the new leaves 
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and the old were used indiscriminately. Much the 
same thing happened in 1471 when Schoeffer was 
printing a Valerius Maximus. In neither case can 
we classify copies as belonging to different issues 
or editions according to these differences. We must 
simply state the facts. 

Again, certain Tudor books, for which a large 
demand was assured, were set up simultaneously 
several times over. Attempts to arrange the editions 
in chronological order are, of course, fruitless. In 
some cases we must take as our unit for comparison, 
not the book, but the individual quires, or even the 
individual sheets. 

Cases where books have been made up partly of 
old sheets, partly of new, can be described by some 
term of art if we know that the same course was 
followed in every case. If not, we must have re- 
course to a note, 

The three terms, Issue, Reprint, and Edition, 
comprehend most of the normal ways in which 
copies of the same work may differ from each 
other; but there is no precise uniformity in their 
use. . 

As long as the type with which a book is printed 
remains standing we may distinguish the copies 
printed from it as belonging to different issues, if 
any changes have been made without the book 
being set up afresh, or if the later copies are printed 
on different paper, etc., or even if any considerable 
interval is known to have separated the two sets of 
copies, and a difference in itself of trifling import- 
ance can be used as a means of distinguishing 
them. If the book is set up afresh, but the author 
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makes no substantial changes in it, the later copies 
are called Reprints. 

If the book is set up afresh, and the author has 
substantially revised it, the later copies are said to 
belong to a New Edition. 

The proper application of these terms in par- 
ticular cases involves many fine distin¢tions, as to 
which different views may be taken. 

After a stereotype has been taken of a book, it 
is still possible to make correétions and alterations 
by cutting out a piece from the stereotype and in- 
serting new matter filling exactly the same space. 
The setting-up remains generally the same, so that 
the later copies belong, stricétly speaking, to a new 
issue. But while some publishers so describe them, 
by others they are called reprints with correétions, 
while others again treat them as constituting a 
Revised edition. 


Il 


We have now to consider what form our descrip- 
tion of a book should take when our examination 
and collation are completed. 

In determining the form of description two 
faétors have to be taken into consideration, our own 
object and the nature of the book itself. 

Our own object may be (i) merely to note the 
existence of the book, or its presence in a particular 
library or collection; (ii) to indicate its literary 
contents for the benefit of students and readers; 
(iii) to give full bibliographical information, so 

VIII, P 
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that our description may be used to ascertain 
whether other copies are complete and perfect, and 
whether they belong to exactly the same edition 
or issue. 

Variations in the nature of the book to be de- 
scribed consist mainly (2) in the greater or less 
amount of information as to its title, printer, pub- 
lisher, place and date of publication, bulk and size, 
given in the book itself; (4) in the compactness 
with which this information is given. 

Where the only object is to note the existence 
or presence of a book, considerations of the second 
class hardly enter. The book can be sufficiently 
described by stating the author, short title, size (not 
essential), publisher, and date. 

In the case of metropolitan cities the name of 
the publisher suffices; in the case of other towns, 
we need also the name of the town. 

In the case of a group of books by the same 
author, or printed in the same year, or issued by 
the same publisher (or printer), the name of the 
author, date of the year, or name of the publisher 
(or printer) may of course-be taken out of the in- 
dividual entry and placed at the head of the 
group. 

The note of size is certainly not indispensable in 
short titles of this form; but it takes very little 
space, and is useful for books printed on handmade 
paper. For books printed on machine-made paper, 
it should be omitted. Where stated it should follow 
the short title, as the important position at the end 
of the line should be reserved either for the pub- 
lisher or the date. 
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The name of the publisher should always be 


given in any title, however short, both for its use- 
fulness in distinguishing different editions, and for 
the indirect information which it often gives as to 
the probable quality of the book. 

In English books printed before 1641 it is charit- 
able and patriotic to give the names of printers as 
well as publishers, so as to help forward the history 
of English printing. 

Here are some examples of very short titles from 
two recent books: 

(2) From the Bibliographical Society’s ‘ Hand- 
lists of English Printers,’ showing libraries where 
copies exist: 

Tuomas BERTHELET: 1535. 


Fitzherbert. Diversite de courts. Aug. 8vo. B.M. 
Gardiner. De vera obedientia. 4to. B.M., Bodl. 
Guevara. Golden book of Marcus Aurelius. 4to. Bodl. 
Lupset. Exhortation to young men. 8vo. B.M. 
Matthew. Sermon at Paul’s, 27 June. 30 July. 8vo. B.M. 
Regimen sanitatis Salerni. (Eng.) 4to. B.M. 


(4) From Mr. Aldis’s ‘List of Books printed in 
Scotland before 1700,’ giving each book a number, 
and indicating, by means of a letter, one library in 
which it is preserved: 


1627. 
651. A, (P.) Eubulus, or a dialogve . . . [by Pat. Forbes]. 4°. Aberdeen, Raban, A. 
652. Auétarium bibliothece Edinburgenz . . . [Drummond catalogue.) 49. Heirs of A. Hart, E. 
653. Baron (Robt.) Dispvtatio theologica, de formali objeto fidei. . . 4°. Aberd., Raban. B. 
654. Boyd (Robt.) Hecatombe christiana, hymnus ... 8°, Finlason, B. 
655. Cockburn (Sir Wm.) Respvblica de decimis. 4°, Wreittoun. B. 


Both these lists are intended to notify to experts 
the existence of a book, and the whereabouts of one 
or more copies of it. Entries in catalogues of public 
libraries, where the needs of students and readers 
have to be considered, are mostly in the form of a 
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compromise between this extreme brevity and the 
fullness of a Standard Description. Here are three 
pairs of varieties of this compromise: 

(c) From Mr. Duff's ‘ Catalogue of Books in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, printed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of books in 
English printed abroad to the end of the year 
1640’: 

BURTON (Robert). 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
4°. F. Lichfield and F. Short for H. Cripps. Oxford, 1621. 
LEFEVRE (Raovt). 
The Recuyell of the histories of Troye. [Translated by 
W. Caxton.] 
fol. [¥. Caxton and Colard Mansion. Bruges, 1475.] 


(@) From Mr, Sayle’s ‘Early English Printed 
Books in the University Library, Cambridge 
(1475-1640)’: 

5345. Burton (Robert). The anatomy of melancholy . .. by 
Democritus Iunior. . . . The second Edition. . . . At Ox- 
ford . . . by John Lichfield and James Short, for Henry 
Cripps. A° Dom, 1624. F°, 

Device. 
B.M, 466. Madan 120. 

117. Lefévre r- The Recuydll of the Histories of Troy. 
Translated by William Caxton in 1471. [Ab. 1475-6.] F. 

Wants leaves 1-4, 252, 298, 351, 352. 
Herb. 5-9. Hain 7048. Blades ii, 3-7. BM 937. CA, 1093a, Proc- 
tor 9322. 

(e) From the British Museum catalogue covering 
the same period: 

BURTON (Rozert). The Anatomy of Melancholy, what it is. 
With all the kindes, causes, symptomes, prognostickes, and 
severall cures of it. By Democritus Junior, etc. F. Lichfield 
and F. Short, for H. Cripps. Oxford, 1621. 4to. 


This is the first edition, which contains at the end, what the author 
calls an ‘ Apologeticall Appendix,’ signed ‘ Robert Bvrton,’ but which 
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is omitted in the subsequent editions. The present copy was a pre- 
sentation from the author, whose autograph appears on the verso of the 
dedication. 


LEFEVRE (Raovut). hEre begynneth the volume intituled and 
named the recuyell of the historyes of Troye, composed and 
drawen out of dyuerce bookes of latyn in to frensshe by .. . 
R. le . ffeure . . . and translated . . . out of frenshe in to 
englisshe yy W. Caxton, etc. G. L. 3 books. Few MS. 
Notes. [W. Caxton, Bruges? 1474?) fol. 


Without pagination, register, catchwords, or colophon. 351 leaves: 
30 and 31 lines to a full page. 


The British Museum titles were written or re- 
vised a quarter of a century ago, and the imprint 
and note to the ‘Recuyell’ would now be given as 


[W. Caxton and Colard Mansion: Bruges, 1475?) fol. 


352 leaves, the first blank, wanting in this copy. 30 or 31 lines. 
Without pagination, signatures or catchwords. 


It may also be noted that the inscription in the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ was almost certainly 
written by the librarian of Christ Church, not by 
Burton himself. But the three sets of titles are here 
quoted mainly for their differences in fullness. Mr. 
Duff's pair are kept rigorously down to a brevit 
akin to that of our examples (a) and (4), and Mr. 
Sayle’s are almost as short,’ but are supplemented 


* It should be noted that neither Mr. Duff nor Mr. Sayle has 
been able to keep all his titles as short as those here quoted. It is 
not every early book which has a conveniently quotable short title, 
and in the absence of this much more of the title must be given, as 
in the case of Henry Lord’s ‘A display of two forraigne seéts in 
the East Indies: viz. the seét of the Banians the ancient natives of 
India, and the seé& of the Persees the ancient inhabitants of Persia, 
together with the religion and maners of each seét. Collected into 
two bookes. 4°. 7. and R. Cotes for F. Constable. London: 1630. 
In Mr. Sayle’s catalogue also books not previously described are 
entered with greater fullness than the rest. 
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by references to fuller descriptions. Both are 
thoroughly logical, and no bibliographer who 
knows his business will be discontented with them. 
The British Museum pair, on the other hand, are 
a frank compromise, and it is easier to defend them 
on the ground of convenience than of logic. In 
practice the fuller title and the rough collation 
greatly facilitate the rejection of duplicates when 
offered for purchase, and are occasionally useful both 
to readers and bibliographers. They fall very far 
short of a Standard Description, but on the other 
hand it must be remembered that paper and print 
cost money, and that though in the case of famous 
books like the ‘Recuyell’ and the ‘ Anatomy’ fuller 
descriptions are a necessity, what I may call the 
‘British Museum Compromise’ may conceivably 
represent as full a description as any one will be 
found to pay for in the case of works of small literary 
or historical interest. 

It will no doubt have been noticed that while 
Mr. Duff and Mr. Sayle have been able to apply 
substantially the same form to both the ‘ Anatomy’ 
and the ‘Recuyell,’ the greater fullness of the 
Museum description brings out the difference of 
method due to the presence or absence of a title- 
page. In Standard Descriptions this difference is 
much more strongly marked, as may be seen in the 
following two forms, for which I must be content 
to take responsibility : 


BURTON (Rosert). The | Anatomy of | Melancholy. | What 
it is | With all the kindes, | causes, symptomes, prog- | nos- 
tickes, and seuerall cures of it. | In three maine partitions ] 
with their seuerall Sections, Members and Subsec- | tions. 
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Philosophically, medici- | nally, historically, ope- | ned and 
cut up. | By | Democritus Iunior. | With a Satyricall Pre- 
face, f coniiadien to the following Discourse. | [Motto:] Ma- 
crob, Omne meum, Nihil meum. | At Oxford, printed by 
John Lichfield and James Short, for Henry Cripps. 1621. 


Quarto. a-e*,f*; A-Z, Aa-Zz, Aaa-Ccc*, Ddd*. pp. [4] + 72 [in 
error for 76] + [8] + 783 + [9]. 

CONTENTS :—page [1], title; [3] dedication to Lord Berkeley; 1-72, 
‘Democritus Iunior to the Reader’; [1-8], ‘The Synopsis of the first 
partition’; 1-783, text; [1] Latin quotation in three paragraphs headed, 
* Augustin’; [2-7] ‘The Conclusion of the Author to the Reader’, 
signed ‘ Robert Burton. From my Studie in Christ Church Oxon. De- 
cemb. 5. 1620’; [8] Errata. 


LEFEVRE, Raovut. The Recuyell of the Histories of Troy. 
[Translated by William Caxton.] [Bruges: William Caxton 
and Colard Mansion, 1475?) 


2%, hEre begynneth the volume intituled and named | the recuyell of 
the historyes of Troye, composed | and drawen out of dyuerce bookes of 
latyn in | to frensshe by the right venerable persone and wor- | shipfull 
man. Raoul le ffeure. preest and chapelayn | vnto the ryght noble glory. 
ous and myghty prynce in | his tyme Phelip duc of Bourgoyne of Bra- 
band, &c. In the yere of the Incarnacion low lord god a ken. | sand 
foure honderd sixty and foure, And translated | and drawen out of 
frenshe in to englisshe by Willyam | Caxton mercer of pe Cyte of Lon- 
don, etc. 351° END OF TEXT: Therfore | thapostle saith that all that is 
wreton is wreton to our doc- | tryne, whyche doétryne for the comyn 
wele I beseche | god maye be taken in suche place and tyme as shall be| 
moste nedefull in encrecyng of peas loue and charyte | whyche graunte 
vs he that suffryd for she same to be | crucyfied on the rood tree, And 
saye we all Amen | for charyte. 352%, line 14, END: Reddita victori 
deliciisq, thori. 

Folio. [a-o', p®; A-I'®, K*, L*®; aa-kk’®.] 352 leaves. 11° begins: 
hym thought that the god Appollo. 31 lines. 186 x 130 mm. 

Type 1 (120 mm.). 

Leaf 1, blank; 2*, Incipit-title in red; 2°-3%, Prologues of Caxton and 
Lefevre; 3°, note as to subjeé&t of Book I; 4-148, text of Book I; 149- 
251%, text of Book II; 251°, 252%, Caxton’s Epilogue to Book II; 252°, 
blank; 253-350", text of Book III; 351, Caxton’s Epilogue; 352%, 
seven Latin couplets on the fall of Troy; 352%, blank. 


The ‘ Recuyell of the Histories of Troy,’ since it 
belongs to a much earlier stage in the evolution of 
the book, needs a correspondingly more elaborate 


treatment. A separate paragraph has to be devoted 
to summarizing the faéts about the book, and then 
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the book is further described by quoting the begin- 
ning and end of the text and the last printed words. 
In the collation the beginning of the eleventh page 
is quoted to help the identification of imperfect 
copies, and the number of lines and measurement 
of the printed block of type refer specially to this 
page. The type is given by its number, and the 
measurement, in millimetres, of twenty lines. 

In the ‘Anatomy,’ which has no typographical 
interest, and which belongs to a period when books 
were too common! to make identification by the 
beginning of leaf 11 generally pra¢ticable, the in- 
formation given is reduced to the minimum neces- 
sary to show whether a copy is perfect. But for 
special reasons any of the details appropriate in the 
description of a fifteenth-century book may be 
introduced into that of a more modern one. 

Thus we seem to get four grades: 


I. Shortest possible form: 


Description: Short title; place (if not a metropolis), 
publisher’s name; date. 

CottaTion: for books printed on handmade paper, the 
size (Folio, Quarto, etc.). , 


II. Medium form: 


Description: Abridged title-page, place, publisher’s name, 
date. 

Cottation: Height, or height and breadth, or size, if on 
handmade paper; numbered pagination. 





' This is not true of books printed at Oxford as such, and 
therefore Mr. Madan in his ‘ Early Oxford Press’ is quite right in 
giving details which in the case of London books would be of very 
little use. 
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IIIa. Standard form for books with complete 
title-page : 

IIIs. Standard form for books without title-page, 
or with a title-page that requires supplementing 
from the body of the book: 


IIIa. Description: title-page, including imprint, in full, 
with line endings marked. 


IIIs. Description: (Large type) short title, place, printer 
and publisher, date; (small type) first printed words in book, 
beginning of text (optional), colophon (if there be one), last 
printed words in book. 


IIIa and IIIs. Cottation: (obligatory) height and breadth, 
or size; make up in quires; number of leaves; (optiona/) 
beginning of leaf 11*; number of lines in a page (preferably 
11°); measurement of page of print (preferably 11°); note as 
to type; note as to headlines, etc.; literary collation or note 
of contents. 


In my last paragraph I slipped into a contrast 
between fifteenth-century books and more modern 
ones. Of course, changes in the characteristics of 
books can be identified roughly with certain periods. 
But I should like to emphasize my view that the 
Chronological Period, of and by itself, is nothing. 
All with which we have to concern ourselves is the 
characteristics of the books and our own object in 
describing them. 

Atrrep W. Pot.arp. 
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NOTES. 


Books given to the Library of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, by the Lady Margaret. 


{ ASEAT may interest readers of Mr. Axon’s 
article on ‘The Lady Margaret as a 










i Lover of Literature,’ in the last num- 
Sy NYA ber of ‘The Library,’ to know that 
ae) 


Christ’s College Library possesses a 
S < thirty- nine books, which were given to the 
College by the foundress, and that the majority of 
these books still stand on our shelves, although for 
the most part disguised in modern bindings. The 
list, which forms part of a catalogue of the library 
written about 1650, is headed ‘ Ex dono beatissimae 
memoriae Principis Margaretae Henricieiusnominis 
Septimi felicissimi Regis, Matris felicioris, Funda- 
tricis niae longe Honoratissime, and contains the 
following books: 


1. Abulchazi Medicina. 


Not found. Doubtless a translation of a work by Bulcasis, 
i.e. Aba ’] kasim khalaf ibn ‘abbas of Cordova (died about 
A.H. 400). Cf. Hain *11110. 


2. Albertus Magnus, 8 vols. 


These contain—not in order—(1) the two parts of the 
‘Summa’ or ‘ De mirabili scientia Dei’ (Basileae, 1507); (2) 
the four writings on the four books of Sententiae (Coloniae, 


1506) ; (3) Postillae on the four Gospels (Hagenaw, 1504, 
[D. 9. 9-16.) 


1505). 
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. Alexander de Hales, 3 vols. 


‘Summa Theologica’ (in 4 parts). F°®. Nurenberge, 
1481, 1482. Hain *643. [D. 8. 1-3.] 


Ambrosius, 3 vols. 
Opera. F°. Basilee, 1492. Hain *896. [A. 3. 16-18.] 


. Angelus Politianus. 


Opera. F°. Venetiis, 1498. Hain *13218. [D. 9. 34.] 


Anthonii [Antonini] Archiepiscopi Florentini 
opera, 6 vols. 
Not found. 


Aristotelis Problemata cum expositione Petri 
de Ebano [Abano]. 
Not found. Cf. Proétor 4686. 


Astexani opera. 


‘Summa de casibus’ (in 8 books). F°. Nurenberge, 1482. 
Hain *1897. [D. 10. 5.] 


. Beda de Historia S. Scripturae & Historia 


Ecctiae gentis Anglorum. 


An incorre& description. The volume contains (1)‘ Scho- 
lastica historia magistri Petri Comestoris’ (Argentine, 1503); 
(2) ‘ Ecclesiastica Historia diui Eusebii et Ecclesiastica His- 
toria gentis Anglorii venerabilis Bede’ (Hagenaw, 1506). 
Fe, [D. 10. 18.) 

Bonaventurae Opuscula. 


Two vols inone. F°. Venetiis, 1504. [D. 9. 33-] 


Cassiodorus in Psalterium. 
F . Basileae, 1491. Hain *4574. [A. 4. 3.] 


. Catalogus Sanctorum. 


By Petrus de Natalibus. F°. Venetiis, 1506. [D. 10. 24.] 
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I 3. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 





NOTES. 


Chronica Jacobi Philippi. 

Supplement to the Chronicle of Jacobus Philippus Bergo- 
mensis, by the author himself, F°, Venetiis, 1503. [D.10. 7.] 
Cornucopia in Martialem. 


The well-known work of Nicolas Perottus. F°. Parisiis, 
1500? 67 lines to the page. Imperfect at beginning and 
end, [D. ro. 6.] 

Dathi Orationes et Epistolae. 


Not found. Dathius= Agostino Dati. 


Decretaliu Compilatio. 


Not found. 
Dionysius. 

Contains (1) ‘Opera Dionysii. Veteris et noue transla- 
tionis, etiam nouissime ipius Marsilii ficini cum commen- 
tariis Hugonis, Alberti, Thome, Ambrosii oratoris, Lin- 
coniensis, & Vercellensis’ (Argentine, 1503); (2) Another 
edition of the works of Dionysius, wanting title-page (Argen- 
tine, 1502); (3) ‘Preclarum opusculai Dyonisii Areopagite 
de mystica theologia, et de dinis ndibus Marsilio Ficino 
interprete impressioneque noua luculentum’ (Argentine, 


1502). Fe, [D. 10. 22.] 


Gabriel Biel. in Senten., 3 vols. 

(1) Two volumes containing the four books ‘In sen- 
tentias’ (Basilee, 1508); (2) The supplement (Parisiis, 1521), 
which of course should not appear in ourlist. F°. [D.9. 19-21.] 

Gratianus. 

Not found. 


Gregorii epistolae. 
F°, Venetiis, 1504. [A. 5. 4.] 


Hieronymi Opera, 3 vols. 

(1) Jerome’s Epistles, in 3 parts. F°. Basileae, 1497. Hain 
*8565. (2) Comm. in Biblia. 2 vols. F°. Venetiis, 1498. 
Hain *8581. [A. 3. 22-24.] 
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Hugonis Postillae, 6 vols. 


Probably only one volume was given by the Foundress— 
‘ Sermones dominicales super euangelia et epistolas per totum 
annum editi a fratre hugone de prato ordinis predicatorum.’ 


F°, Hain *g002. Not in Proctor. [D. 10. 16.] 


Iandunus in Aristotelis Metaphysica. 
Not found. Cf. Hain 7458-7464. 


Inforciatus, 7 vols. 
Not found, 


Josephi Antiquitates Judaicae. 
Not found. 


26, Justinianus. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Not found. 


Ludolphus. 


* Vita Christi,’ by Ludolphus de Saxonia, in 2 parts. F°. 
Paris. Cf. Hain-Copinger 10297. [D. 8. 7.] 


Marsilius in Sententias, 2 vols. 
F°, Argentine, 1501. [D. 9. 29, 30.] 


Mairo in Sententias. 


(1) The four books printed at Venice in 1504, 1505, 1506, 
1507; (2) ‘Quolibettales questiones fertilissime Illuminati 
doétoris fratris Francisci de Mayronis ordinis minorum de 
obscurissimo carcere tenebrosoque in lucem clarissimam 
eduéte niic primum impresse.’ F°, [D. 9. 27, another de- 
fective copy D. g. 28.] 


Nicholas de Lyra in Texté Bibliori, 7 vols. 


Only four volumes found. ‘Textus Biblie ci Glosa 
ordinaria, Nicolai de Lyra postilla, Moralitatibus eiusdem, 
Pauli Burgensis Additidibus, Matthie Thoring Replicis.’ F°. 
Basileae, 1507. [B. 3. 4-7-] 
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31. 


32. 


33- 


34+ 


35- 


37° 





NOTES. 


Pomerii Opera, 2 vols. 


(1)‘Sermones Pomerii fratris Pelbarti de Themeswar diui 
ordinis sanéti Francisci De Tempore’ (Argentine, 1505); 
(2) ‘Sermdes Quadragesimales Pomerii fratris Pelbarti de 
‘Themeswar diui ordis sanéti Francisci’ (Argentine, 1506); 
(3) ‘Sermones Pomerii de Sanétis Hyemales et Estiuales’ 
(Argentine, 1505); (4) ‘ Stellarium corone benedicte virginis 
Marie in laudem eius pro singulis predicatidibus elegantissime 
coaptatum’ (Argentine, 1506). F°. [D. 10. 14, 15.] 


Prisciani Grammatica. 
F°, Venetiis, 1500. Hain #13365. [D. 10. 8.] 


Ptolemaeus, 2 vols. 

F°, Ulm, 1482. Hain *13539. One volume only remain- 
ing. The maps gone. [H. 1. 45.] 
Sabellici Aineidum pars prima. 

Not found. 


Sextus. 
‘Sextus decretalium.’ Not found. 


. Scotus in Sententias, 2 vols. 


There are parts of three editions in the library. (1) Book 
1 and 2. QO. Scotus, Venice. Differs from Hain *6420. 
[D. 9. 22.]; (2) Books % %4, and Quodlibeta. A. Torre- 
sanus, Venice, 1506. [D. 9. 23.]; (3) Printed by J. of 
Colonia and J. de Gheretzhem, Venice. Hain *6416. 
Pars iv. Prottor 4315. [D. 9. 25.] It is not possible 
to say which are the two volumes given. 


Thomas Aquinas, 10 vols. 

One volume only remains. This contains (1) * Quodlibet’, 
Venice, 1503; (2) *Scriptum super primum magistri ’, ibid., 
1503; (3) ‘Scriptum secundum ’, ibid., 1503. F°. 


Vincentii Speculu Historicum. 
F°, Venetiis, 1494. Proétor 4798. [D. 7. 5.] 
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39. Urbanus, 


‘Urbanus Aueroysta philosophus summus, ex Almifico 
seruorum Diue Marie Virginis ordine: Commentorum om- 
nium Averoys: super librum Aristotelis de — auditu 
expositor Clarissimus.’ F°. Venetiis, 1492. Hain *16097. 
[H. 1. 35.] 

Numbers 5, 12, 13, 21, 22 are in plain sixteenth- 
century binding; the binding of the other extant 
volumes is modern. 

For some of the information contained in the 
above notes I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Charles Sayle and Mr. Cosmo Gordon. 


NorMAN McLean. 


Sohn Bagford’s own account of his Colleétion of 
Title-pages, etc. 


While much has been written of late years about 
Bagford, his own account of how he formed his 
collection of title-pages, frontispieces, etc., has 
been generally overlooked. It is taken from MS. 
Harl. 5910, iii. 120, at the British Museum. 


. “For this twenty years last past I have made it my 
business to collect whatever I could procure relating to it 
[i.e. printing], with my observations on Several hundred of 
old Printed books, which very few have had the like oppor- 
tunity of seeing, having been concerned in most of the great 
Libraries that have been sold by Auction since the year 1686, 
and few are insensible what benefit hath accrued to the 
World by the publick sale of books by Auétion, and printed 
Catalogues, an advantage the Learned World wanted in 
ages before (120) and by this I have received no small 
knowledge in seeing the books themselves, and not trust- 
ing to others Eyes. Such has been the Advantage in having 
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opportunity in looking over such vast quantities of old 
books and not only in Sales but in the shop of my good 
friend Mr? Christopher Bateman, who at all times hath 
given me the liberty of looking over when he hath bought 
any parcels, and for his time he hath had more good and 
Valuable books pass through his hands than all the Book- 
sellers in England. Besides he always gave me notice 
when he had any waste books to sell and freely gave me 
Liberty to take out of them what I thought fit, as the 
blank leaves at the beginning of them, old pieces of MSS., 
Titles, Frontispieces, borders, Printers’ devices, and by 
this civility hath very much added to my colleétion before 
mentioned, which I have put together in 20 Volums in 
folio, Quarto and Oétavo, so that I am inabled to shew the 
Titles of several hundreds of books, printed in Holland, 
Germany, Italy, France, Spain, Flanders, and England, 
from the beginning of printing at Westminster by Caxton 
to the 16th Century, and not only their Devices, Titles, 
Great Letters, but Specimen[s] of most of the old Printers’ 
letters they then used; and | am apt to think no one in 
Europe hath the like colleétion.” 
Ropert STEELE. 





